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THE INTERPRETERS. 


i. 


Days dawn on us that make amends for many 
Sometimes, 

When heaven and earth seem sweeter even than any 
Man’s rhymes. 


Light had not all been quenched in France, or quelled 
In Greece, 

Had Homer sung not, or had Hugo held 
His peace, 


Had Sappho’s self not left her word thus long 
For token, 


The sea round Lesbos yet in waves of song 


Had spoken. 
II. 
And yet these days of subtler air and finer 
Delight, 


When lovelier looks the darkness, and diviner 
The light. 


The gift they give of all these golden hours, 
Whose urn 

Pours forth reverberate rays or shadowing showers 
In turn. 


Clouds, beams, and winds that make the live day’s track 
Seem living— 

What were they did no spirit give them back 
Thanksgiving ? 











THE INTERPRETERS. 


Ill. 


Dead air, dead fire, dead shapes and shadows, telling 
Time nought ; 

Man gives them sense and soul by song, and dwelling 
In thought. 


In human thought their being endures, their power 
Abides : 

Else were their life a thing that each light hour 
Derides. 


The years live, work, sigh, smile, and die, with all 
They cherish ; 

The soul endures, though dreams that fed it fall 
And perish. 


rv. 
In human thought have all things habitation ; 
Our days 
Laugh, lower, and lighten past, and find no station 


That stays. 


But thought and faith are mightier things than time 
Can wrong, 
Made splendid once with speech, or made sublime 


By song. 


Remembrance, though the tide of change that rolls 
Wax hoary, 
Gives earth and heaven, for song’s sake and the soul’s, 


Their glory. 





ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


July 16th, 1885, 
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Ir has been often said that London is peculiarly 
fortunate in being surrounded by a belt of 
commons. The expression is hardly accurate, for 

the arrangement of the metropolitan commons is 
by no means symmetrical. In the fortunate south- 
west district every parish has its common—Clapham, 
Wandsworth, Putney, Barnes, Wimbledon, Mitcham, 
Tooting, Streatham. Due south the suburbs are 
poorly off, for the enormous parishes of Lambeth and 
Camberwell have only such small spaces as Kennington 
Park (formerly Kennington Common of Chartist notor- 
iety), Camberwell Park (once Camberwell Green, the 
site of an annual pleasure fair), Goose Green, and 
Peckham Rye. Further a-field Croydon, at the com- 
mencement of the century, consented to a 
gigantic inclosure, by means of which the 
woodlands of Norwood passed into private hands ; 
and not content with this mischief a few 
years later she bartered away some two 
hundred and fifty acres allotted as parish 

property for money wherewith to build “a 
hall for the reception of her majesty’s 
justices.” People cannot eat their cake and 

have it too. Croydon has her Hall and Assize 
Court, but she is a waste of streets and suburban 
roads, presenting as few rural attractions as 
St. John’s Wood. The east is not badly off 
for open spaces. South of the Thames are 
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Blackheath, Woolwich, and Plumstead com- 
mons, and across the river is the far-reach- 
ing crescent of Epping Forest touching the 
squalor of Stratford with its southern 
horn, while the northern rests upon the 
secluded village from which the Forest is 
named. The north of London is in much worse 
case. Between Hackney and Fulham there 
is literally no common worthy of the name 
except Hampstead Heath. Tottenham has 


some marshes and some green lanes, but. 


Holloway, Islington, Highbury, Highgate, 
Hornsey, Finchley, present no obstacle in the 
shape of common land to the constant spread 
of bricks and mortar ; and unless exceptional 
steps be taken to supply open spaces, one 
dense mass of streets and houses will stretch 
northwards of the metropolis unbroken by 
a single green spot large enough for a game 
of cricket or the semblance of a summer 
evening’s ramble. 

Still, on the whole it remains true that 
London has a rich possession in her common 
lands. Within fifteen miles of Charing 
Cross there are about 13,000 acres, «and 
within a radius of another ten miles the 
quantity is more than doubled. And it is 
not a mere question of acreage. There is a 
peculiar charm about a common which is not 
found in any artificial substitute, however 
lovely in its own way. A common, as Miss 
Mitford says, is an “islet of wilderness ;” it 
has not been made, but has grown. It owes 
not only its existence, but its physical con- 
dition, to the peculiar ownership to which it 
has for centuries been subject. It is a bit of 
history, for it is not only the most palpable 
relic of the manorial system, but it carries 
us back to the time when England was tilled 
in common, and private ownership of land in 
the modern sense was unknown. Thus some- 
thing of the sentiment with which we regard 
a ruined abbey or castle, subtly touches us 
as we inhale the fresh breeze sweeping over 
the open expanse and thread our way between 
furze and bush, or drop down contentedly on 
a sunny corner of smooth close-cropped turf. 
Equally agreeable, too, is an undefined sense 
of ownership, a feeling that we are not here 
by sufferance, but are exercising all that 
remains to us of the birthright of primeval 
man to walk freely over the earth’s surface. 
Our ancestors indeed would have been sur- 
prised had they been told that their de- 
scendants would value commons mainly as 
peculiarly charming recreation grounds. The 
common was as essential to their agricultural 
system as the ploughed fields or the meadows. 
Tillage was not then an affair of individual 
judgment or fancy. Each parish or vill was in 
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fact one farm, cultivated by the inhabitants 
in common according to strict rules. The 
arable lands lay in three large fields, or in two 
or three sets of such fields. One field of each 
triplet was sown with an autumn crop, one 
with a spring crop, and the third lay fallow. 
When the crops were off, the cattle of the 
village roamed over the stubble; and when 
the meadows were not shut up for hay, they 
afforded rich pasture. But in the summer, 
when corn and grass were growing, the com- 
mon was the only place where any feed was 
to be had, for there were no separate inclosures 
of any size. The oxen which drew the great 
village ploughs, working eight, twelve, or 
even sixteen in a team, the dairy cows, the 
young stock, and the sheep must all to a 
considerable extent have relied upon the 
common for support during the early summer 
months. Nor was it for its feed alone that 
the common was invaluable. The fencing 
of the fields to prevent the intrusion of 
cattle when the crops were growing, the 
ploughs and carts of the village, and even its 
houses required a constant supply of wood, 
and for this recourse was had mainly to the 
common. In old Court Rolls we find constant 
directions to the tenants to make up the hedges 
of the common fields, each owner being 
responsible for the portion bordering upon 
the strips which he tilled ; and regulations as 
to the mode of cutting the wood on the 
common are equally frequent. The furze 
and smaller scrub, again, were valuable for 
fuel, and the brake and heath made good 
litter and served afterwards for manure. 
Even the wild fruits of the common were 
not despised. In the time of Henry VIII. 
persons were fined by the Manor Court for 
gathering crab-apples on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, and it is piteously complained that by 
reason of this lawless act “the tenants of 
the land cannot have their apples growing 
upon the common aforesaid according to their 
rate as from ancient time they were accus 
tomed.” Fruit can hardly have been very 
plentiful when crab-apples were solemnly 
apportioned tothe tenants of a manor within 
seven miles of the City in accordance with 
the extent of their holdings. 

The transition from such a state of things 
to the private ownership and inclosed farms 
of the present day has of course been gradual. 
Portions of great wastes may have been 
“approved” in the time of Henry III. 
under the oft-quoted Statute of Merton ; but 
the first general movement in favour of in- 
closure seems to have taken place in the 
fifteenth century. At the close of the Wars 
of the Roses which decimated the feudal 
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aristocracy, many causes seem to have com- 
bined to make it the interest of a large land- 
owner to turn the arable common fields which 
were tilled by his tenants into grazing ground. 
The territorial jurisdiction of great nobles and 
the custom of maintaining at call large bands 
of armed followers were dying out, and the 
possession of an extensive tenantry became 
less important. At the same time the open- 
ing of the Continent to trade stimulated the 
demand for wool, and.thus made wide sheep- 
runs desirable. From the time of Henry VII. 
to that of Elizabeth inclosure was, next to the 
religious problems of the Reformation, the 
leading social question of the day. In Bacon’s 
History of Henry VII. we are told “ Inclosure 
at this time began to be more frequent, 
whereby arable lands which could not be 
maintained without people and families, were 
turned into pasture which was easily rid by 
a few herdsmen; and tenancies for years, 
lives, and at will, whereupon much of 
the yeomanry lived, were turned into de- 
mesnes. This bred a decay of people, and, 
by consequence, a decay of towns, churches, 
tithes, and the like.” Apostles of the old 
and the new faith were at one in their con- 
demnation of the change. Bishop Latimer, 
in his well-known Sermon on the Plough, 
preached before Edward VI. and his court, 
reproached the nobles with being “ inclosers, 
graziers, and rent-raisers,’ who made dower- 
less slaves of the English yeomanry. Sir 
Thomas More complained that “ noblemen, 
gentlemen, and even abbots in their eager- 
ness to swell their revenues leave no ground 
for tillage. They inclose all into pastures ; 
they throw down houses, they pluck down 
towns, and leave nothing standing.” A royal 
commission was issued at the instance of 
Protector Somerset “for the redress of in- 
closures.” But it is said that the nobles 
were so strong and the executive government 
so weak that no protection was given to 
witnesses before the commission, and nothing 
effectual came from its proceedings. The 
law courts were also either unable or un- 
willing to stem the tide. Latimer, indeed, 
charges the judges with injustice and the 
receipt of bribes. It was a time of great con- 
fusion in Church and State, and the weakest 
seem to have gone to the wall. There can 
be no doubt that by the end of the Tudor 
régime an inroad had been made upon the 
old common field system, and inclosed farm- 
ing had been introduced in many parts of 
England. 

It is probable, however, that the waste 
lands, the commons of our day, suffered 
at the time far less than the great arable 


fields and common meadows. It was the 
cultivated land which was coveted for sheep- 
grazing, not the rough scrub and moorland. 
When the village farm had ceased to exist, 
and the lord and his farmers had obtained 
possession of all the cultivated land of the 
parish, the common continued to be used for 
the turn-out of stock and the provision of 
wood and fuel. It played, however, a far 
less important part in the agricultural 
system than before, since there was abun- 
dance of meadow and grazing ground on the 
farm itself, and broad hedge-rows to supply 
wood. Thus the way was paved for the 
second inclosure movement which began early 
in the last century, and continued in full 
vigour till about 1865. The first Inclosure 
Act, after the modern type, was passed in 
1710, and between that date and the middle 
of the present century about five millions of 
acres were inclosed. Foreign wars and the 
consequent necessity of a plentiful supply of 
home-grown corn were constant and powerful 
motives to accelerate the process, and some 
time elapsed after the adoption of free-trade 
before it was realised, that, while corn could 
be imported, pure air and space for the in- 
habitants of over-grown cities could not. It 
was this.second inclosure movement which 
deprived whole districts of England of every 
scrap of open land, and has made it in many 
parts the exception to find a parish still in 
the enjoyment of its common. In the 
midland counties the process was especially 
thorough, probably because the Jand was best 
adapted for tillage. Why the neighbourhood 
of London should have been spared it would 
be impossible to explain in a single sentence. 
Undoubtedly one potent cause is a very 
prosaic one. The London commons lie mostly 
on the hill-tops, and these are as a rule 
sandy and barren. Hence when the rage 
for extending the area of cultivation swept 
through the country, the heaths and downs 
of Surrey offered little temptation to the 
utilitarian legislator or the improving land- 
owner. It was not until their value as 
building sites became obvious that their 
inclosure was coveted, and then, fortunately, 
the importance of open spaces to the health 
and enjoyment of the country began also to 
be discovered, and the hot contest which 
commenced at Wimbledon and culminated in 
the rescue of Epping Forest saved the 
metropolitan commons from destruction. 
London is so large, and requires so exten- 
sive an area of open space to neutralise its 
constantly increasing smoke and dirt, and 
to purify its overladen air, that in one 
sense every common within an easy railway 
































NEAR THE WINDMILL, WIMBLEDON, 


From a Drawing by CLouGH BROMLEY 


journey may be called a London common. For 
our present purpose, however, we shall adopt 
w very narrow definition. The Metropolis, 
the district within which the Metropolitan 
Board does its work, is the nucleus of London, 
and the commons within this area or imme- 
diately adjoining it are, par excellence, London 
commons. Epping Forest, though in one 
sense the first of metropolitan open spaces, 
is not within the Metropolis. Putting the 
Forest on one side, then, Wimbledon is with- 
out a rival amongst London commons. A 
thousand acres in extent, it presents a com- 
bination of the most delightful features of 
open land. From the broad level plateau, 
across which the best rifle-shooting in England 
takes place every year, the ground falls away 
to the south and west, southwards, towards 
Putney, gradually and regularly, but west- 


wards in sudden dips and valleys, separated 
from one another by projecting shoulders of 
sand. The hollows and slopes thus formed 
are covered with thick copse-wood of oak 
and birch, where the birds build and sing, 
and bluebells tint the ground in spring. 
At the foot of the hill is a wild bit of 
open ground covered with coarse grass 
and bracken, and dotted with bushes and 
trees, stretching to the Beverley Brook, a 
rushey, winding stream, half concealed by 
thickets of thorn and birch and hazel. The 
birch flourishes like a weed all over the 
common. Along the high road from Putney 
to Wimbledon, groups of white stems bear 
aloft their light feathery foliage. Many of 
the trunks have been pushed and bent aside 
by cattle or sheep, and it is rare to find a per- 
fectly straight stem. But the unfailing grace 
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of the branching and foliage and the silver 
gleam of the bark compensate for the loss of 
more stately beauties, and make a drive along 
the common in the first fresh burst of the 
leaf a pleasure of no mean order. On Putney 
Heath, again, young birch shoot up in every 
direction, and in the more retired copses 
specimens of somewhat older growth stand 
side by side with the sturdier oak. There 
can be no doubt that Wimbledon Common 
must have been a great -storehouse of wood 
in old days, supplying the fuel and the fences 
of the neighbourhood. But the fact that the 
wood was so useful has prevented the growth 


and exuberance of its young life. Within a 
stone’s throw of the flag-statf or the windmill 
one may plunge into the heart of genuine 
woodland, where saplings rise from the midst 
of thickly-springing shoots of young under- 
wood, or a dense clump of bush contrasts 
with an open grove of young oak and birch. 
Through such spots green rides wind in 
every direction, opening up charming vistas 
of rustling leaves and walls of woven boughs. 
An hour or two may very easily be spent in 
wandering through thicket and glade, and 
when the green of spring is fresh and tender, 
it is almost impossible to believe that London 





THE “‘OLD MANOR HOUSE,”” BARNES COMMON. 
From a Drawing by CLoven BRoMLEyY. 


of fine timber, and the only trees of any size 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of the 
large old houses on Putney Heath, where they 
have obviously been planted for ornament. 
Opposite Ashburnham Cottage, for instance, 
is one of those rectangular ponds of which 
the gardeners of William and Mary were so 
fond, flanked by a row of elms on each side, 
while groups of the same trees with a few 
poplars diversify the common for some dis- 
tance around. With a few such unimportant 
exceptions, all the wood on the common is 
young and small; but its deficiencies in size 
and antiquity are compensated by the vigour 


is so near. Of a different character is the 
walk along the ridge of the common past 
the old mill and amongst the Butts of the 
National Rifle Association. Here the ground 
is covered with good turf, dotted thickly 
with furze-bushes, mostly cropped round 
and close by the sheep. We skirt the edge 
of the depressions which commence as the 
ground falls away to the west, and get 
extensive views over Richmond Park and 
Coombe Wood and away to the south to- 
yards Leith Hill and Holmwood. A few 
cottages—old encroachments which may well 
be pardoned—are dotted about, with small 








ON BARNES COMMON. 
From a Drawing by CLoven Bromtey. 
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gardens and a fruit-tree or two, and near the 
Wimbledon edge of the common we come 
upon the deep, clear spring, which, like the 
old earthwork hard by, is associated by tra- 
dition with the Romans, and goes by the 
name of Cesar’s Well. Lately the well has 
been carefully made up with granite, and 
furnished with a pump by Sir Henry Peek, 
and to get a draught of its cold pure water 
is by no means a bad excuse for a walk 
across the common. A few years ago it 
would have been a still better object to visit 
Cesar’s Camp, to examine its ditch and 
double rampart, and admire the rows of 
quaint oaks which encircled it. But unfor- 
tunately the camp was not part of the 
common, and its owner, the well-known Mr. 
Drax, recently saw fit to cut down the 
trees, and to obliterate as far as possible the 
lines of the old works. Czsar’s Camp is now 
declared by Parliament to be an Ancient 
Monument, but legislation did not come in 
time to save it from the barbarous treatment 
which has almost entirely destroyed both its 
beauty and its antiquarian interest. 
Wimbledon Common runs into three 
parishes. More than half lies in Wimble- 
don, and of. the remainder the greater part 
is in Putney. But a large triangle of the 
common, the point of which is the windmill, 
and the base the high-road from Putney to 
Wimbledon, is in Wandsworth parish. Wim- 
bledon and Putney are both parts of the 
huge manor of Wimbledon, which stretches 
also over the parish of Mortlake, and 
claims a lordship over the manor and parish 
of Barnes. Wandsworth parish is in another 
manor, that of Battersea and Wandsworth. 
It is significant of the large extent of land 
which was formerly in the hands of the 
Church, to find that these extensive manors, 
together covering six parishes, were, till the 
time of the Reformation, in ecclesiastical 
ownership. Wimbledon belonged to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had a palace 
at Mortlake and a grange or farm at Wim- 
bledon. Barnes was at an early date granted 
by the archbishop to the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s (who still hold it), and Battersea 
and Wandsworth belonged to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Peter’s, Westminster. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer sold Wimbledon manor to 
the king, and it subsequently passed through 
many hands. At one time Henry’s prime 
minister, Thomas Cromwell, whose father 
is said to have been a butcher of Putney, 
had the manor ; at another, Queen Henrietta 
Maria, imported trees and flowers from 
France for the gardens of the manor-house. 
The Roundhead General Lambert, was subse- 
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quently lord, and retired to the comparative 
seclusion of Wimbledon when he conceived 
himself slighted by the Protector. Ata 
later date the manor was the property of 
Sir Theodore Janssen, the chairman of the 
South Sea Company, and soon after his fall 
passed to the Duchess of Marlborough, from 
whose family it came by marriage to its 
modern owners, the Spencers, also lords of 
Battersea and Wandsworth. But more in- 
teresting than the names connected with the 
manor are those associated with the common 
as a place of residence. Up to 1838, when 
the railway to Southampton was made, Wim- 
bledon was a retired village, lying off any 
high-road, and served by a coach running in 
and out of London over Putney Bridge once 
a day. Putney was more accessible, but even 
within the last ten years the handsome 
houses, old trees, and quaint shops which 
lined the High Street, gave the place the 
air of a country village rather than that of 
a London suburb. It is not surprising then 
that statesmen and authors should a century 
ago have found rest and change in driving 
from London to a villa on the great common. 
The late Mr. Fawcett was very fond of the 
walk from Putney across the upper part of 
the common to Cesar’s Well. There are few 
more lovely prospects than that to be seen from 
the high ground near the windmill on a fine 
spring morning. To the west the wooded 
hills of Richmond are bathed in the soft 
early light, while in the foreground copse- 
clad dells suggest a boundless field for sylvan 
rambles. The flat plateau to the east and 
north looks large in the slight haze, and the 
houses and gardens which mark its limits 
are deprived of all harshness of outline. The 
air is not yet thickened with the smoke of 
London, and a pleasant cool breeze steals 
across from the distant Surrey downs. One 
can imagine from such a scene the pleasure 
summed up in the brief entry in Wilber- 
force’s Diary on the 4th April, 1782— 
“ Delicious day ; lounged morning at Wim- 
bledon with friends.” Wilberforce in his 
early days had a villa on the south side of 
the common, at which Pitt and other states- 
men of the time were constant visitors. 
Subsequently Pitt himself took Bowling- 
green House, in the midst of Putney Heath— 
a house which had been notorious nearly a 
century before as a place of public entertain- 
ment. Here he was no doubt residing when 
on the 27th May, 1798, he fought a duel on 
the common with William Tierney, member 
for Southwark, in consequence of angry 
words used by the Minister in the House of 
Commons—an encounter in which, fortu- 








nately, no one was hurt. To Bowling-green 
House Pitt travelled from Bath less than 
eight years afterwards, shattered in health 
and depressed in spirits by the successes of 
Napoleon at Ulm and Austerlitz. He still 
hoped to resume his place in the House of 
Commons on the approaching opening of 
Parliament. But it was not to be; his 
strength was spent. Becoming gradually 
weaker, he took to his bed within a few days 
of his arrival, and died on the 23rd of 
January, in his forty-seventh year, having 
passed nearly twenty years of his short life 
as Prime Minister of his country. At the 
time of Pitt’s death there was living at the 
Wimbledon end of the common a champion 
of the extreme left of the opposite party, 
Sir Francis Burdett. In the following year 
he also fought a duel on the common with his 
close friend, Mr. Paul. On this occasion both 
parties were wounded, but not seriously, and 
peace seems to have been restored by the 
letting of blood, as they drove up to London 
in the same carriage. Near Bowling-green 
House Mrs. Siddons once lived; Horne 
Tooke, again, resided for a time on Wimble- 
don Green; while two houses, Sir Henry 
Peek’s near the corner of the village, and 
Gothic House near the “Crooked Billet,” 
contend for the honour due to the birth- 
place of Midshipman Easy and Peter Simple. 
The Putney side of the common, however, 
can boast the greatest name in literature ; 
for Gibbon was born at Putney on the 27th 
April, 1747, on his father’s estate, which 
occupied the whole of the left side of the hill 
between the site of the present railway 
station and the corner of the heath. Over 
the heath the future historian was driven, 
when only eight years old—*“in a lucid in- 
terval of comparative health,”—to his first 
school at Kingston-upon-Thames; and a 
certain spot upon the common was, he tells 
us, ever after associated in his mind with his 
mother’s warning, that he was about to enter 
the world, and must think and act for 
himself. 

Twenty years ago Wimbledon Common 
had a narrow escape. The substitution of 
villa residences and gardens for farms and 
large estates threatened to be more fatal to 
commons near towns than the older conver- 
sion of open fields into inclosed farms; and 
Wimbledon was made the battle-field of con- 
flicting views. At one and the same time 
commons became of little value for agricul- 
tural purposes, and of very high importance 
as places of recreation. The old manorial 
management of waste land had reference to 
the practice of agriculture, and cared nothing 
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for a common as affording means of taking 
air and exercise. Abuses consequently. began 
to multiply in the case of commons near 
towns. The orderly town-bred inhabitants 
of Putney and Wimbledon were scandalised 
by the irregularities and petty depredations of 
gipsies and tramps. They demanded a much 
more stringent guardianship of the common 
than the lord of the manor was disposed to 
give, while at the same time they resented the 
mode in which the lord’s agents disfigured 
the waste by taking gravel and wood for the 
profit of their master. -Lord Spencer hit 
upon a plan for solving the difficulty. ,He 
proposed to turn about two-thirds of the 
common into a park, and to defray the ex- 
penses of fencing and draining by selling 
for building much, if not all, of the re- 
mainder. This plan seemed to the residents 
to be exchanging. bad for worse. As 
soon as they realised the full effect of the 
proposal, they united under the leadership of 
Sir Henry Peek in energetic opposition. 
The fight was waged in Parliament and in 
the law courts for six years, till at length in 
1870 Lord Spencer came to the wise deter- 
mination to wash his hands of the matter, 
and transfer the management of the common 
to those who were most interested in its well- 
being—the residents in the neighbourhood. 
In the following year an Act was passed, 
which made over the common to a body of 
conservators mainly elected by the neigh- 
bourhood, but leavened by an official element 
representing the general public. At the 
same time the Act secured to his lordship 
an annuity equal to the revenue which he 
was at the time deriving from the common 
by way of gravel-digging, wood-cutting, 
and similar acts. This annuity and the 
expenses of managing the open space were 
alike charged upon rates to be levied upon 
those living near, and therefore especially 
enjoying the common. The system has 
worked well. Since the Metropolitan District 
Railway was extended to Fulham the num- 
bers visiting the common on Sundays and 
holidays have very largely increased, and 
during the meeting of the National Rifle 
Association large crowds come down from 
London. But order is effectively maintained, 
while year by year the common becomes a 
more delightful resort under the fostering 
care of Conservators who, living on the spot, 
themselves enjoy the growing beauty of wood 
and copse, and can judge from personal 
experience whether a path or ride is wanted 
to open up a view or lead through some 
picturesque patch of brake and bush, whether 
a particular piece of woodland should be 
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thinned and treated as park land, or left 
as copse, whether an old tree should be 
preserved or removed, a seat placed here, a 
pond made there. Nor has the result of the 
conflict in which Wimbledon Common stood 
in the fore-front been to benefit that common 
alone. The principle was early in the day 
established in the case of Wimbledon that 
London commons should not be converted 
into parks, but should be maintained in their 
open wild condition, while, at the same time, 
the necessity of some management to check 
abuses and preserve order was made clear. 
In the same year in which the Wimbledon 


this day may be seen the manorial ditch 
separating the two commons, and checking 
the straying of cattle from one to the 
other. The same ditch marks the boundary 
of the metropolis, including Putney Lower 
Common within that area, but placing Barnes 
outside. Barnes must certainly, however, be 
ranked as a metropolitan common, for, 
thanks to the University Boat-race, there are 
few commons more familiar to Londoners. 
Twenty years ago, when the crowd was still 
of moderate proportions, it was possible to 
see the race at Putney, and then by running 
across the common, and through Barnes 





WANDSWORTH COMMON, 


From a Drawing by CLoucH BROMLEY. 


Common Act was passed, Hampstead Heath 
was placed under the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and there are very few commons now 
within the metropolis which are not defi- 
nitely set aside as places of recreation, and 
placed under proper guardianship, while in 
no case has inclosure been sanctioned. To 
the sturdy assertion by the inhabitants of 
Wimbledon of their rights and wishes, it 
is due in no small degree that London has 
saved her commons. 

About a mile to the south of Putney Heath 
lies another valuable open space. Barnes 
and Putney Lower Commons, although 
lying together, are in different manors. To 


village, to get a good view of the boats not 
far from the finish ; and a pretty sight it was 
on a bright day to see the crowd of horse and 
foot streaming over the greensward and 
amongst the yellow furze-bushes. Barnes is 
a very different type of common from Wimble- 
don. It is perfectly flat, and has no copse- 
wood, and scarcely a tree worth the name. 
In parts there is plenty of furze and a 
sprinkling of large thorn and bramble bushes, 
and in other parts there are stretches of 
smooth turf. On the side towards the river 
the common abuts on green meadows, dotted 
with stately trees, and there is a pleasant 
sense of quiet and spaciousness. But per- 








haps the prettiest spot is the green by the 
village, with its large pond, and quaint, old- 
fashioned houses. There is an old-time rural 
air about this corner, which makes us forget 
the neighbouring railway station and the 
wantonness with which the South-Western 
Company have cut the common in two. It 
is satisfactory to observe that the Conser- 
vators here do not banish cows from the 
common. The warm-brown of these slow- 
moving animals is just what is wanted to 
give a bit of colour to the scene. With 
gravel-digging stopped, and cattle excluded as 
inconvenient, there is a danger of commons 
becoming monotonous in tint, especially if 
the hideous and dirty practice, countenanced 
at Barnes, of repairing paths with coal-dust 
instead of gravel should extend to other 
places. Both Barnes and Putney Lower 
Common abound in cricket-grounds, and form 
a most vaiuable outlet for the rapidly in- 
creasing population along the water-side. 
From Wimbledon and Putney we must 
travel some distance to the east before we 
reach the next London common, that of 
Wandsworth. Wandsworth Common was 
once the principal tract of waste land in the 
large manor of Battersea and Wandsworth 
which extended from Wimbledon to Clapham ; 
but it is now but a fragment of its former self, 
for no common round London has been worse 
treated. It has been cut into ribands by 
the London and Brighton and South-Western 
Railway Companies, and the lord of the 
manor appears to have regarded it as a 
means of being generous at other people’s 
expense. A huge block cut out of the very 
heart of the common is in the hands of the 
Patriotic Fund, while some twenty acres at 
the Tooting end have been made over to a 
London parish for the purposes of an industrial 
school. Not satisfied with such destructive 
generosity, Lord Spencer granted two large 
plots to building speculators, besides assent- 
ing to that process of rectifying boundaries 
and taking off ugly corners which is so fatal 
to the public. This process is indeed spoken 
of as though it were conceived in the interests 
of the public alone, but curiously enough it 
is always found necessary to straighten a 
fence by taking it outwards on to the open 
land, and increasing the area in private 
ownership. Thus, at Wandsworth, instead 
of a stretch of heath crowning the ridge of 
the hill, as the Wimbledon ridge is crowned, 
we have a series of green or furzy strips so 
far separated that the casual visitor would 
hardly imagine their common parentage. 
Still it is something that the process of de- 
struction has at length been stopped. At the 
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top of the hill on the London side of old 
Wandsworth town there is still a wide play- 
ground, bearing evident signs of the care 
with which it is now guarded by the local 
Conservators. Old gravel diggings have been 
sloped off and sown with grass, groups of 
young trees break up the stretch of green, 
and seats abound. Not many years ago 
there was a really delightful pond on this bit 
of common. It was not venerable from age, 
for it had been formed from old gravel 
diggings almost within living memory. But 
it was large and plentifully dotted with 
islands, and in the early summer the yellow 
flags grew thickly about its banks. Un- 
fortunately it was first drained and then 
inclosed ; and a row of villas now marks its 
site. There are still, however, some good 
old elms hereabouts, and at present the west 
side of the common is edged by large gardens. 
Passing further along the road from Wands- 
worth to Clapham we come presently, on the 
left-hand, to another little triangular play- 
ground saved from the common, and oppo- 
site to it is the entrance to the long strip 
running from Battersea Rise to Nightingale 
Lane, the largest portion of the common now 
left. An avenue of elms—named after Lord 
Bolingbroke, who was at one time lord of 
the manor, and lived in his mansion hard by 
—lines the side of this strip, and groups of 
the same trees interspersed with poplars 
diversify its surface. But the best impression 
of Wandsworth Common is to be gained by 
a visit while the day is still young to the south 
or Tooting end. The ground slopes slightly 
upwards from Wandsworth, and from the 
top of the rise we look over a wide expanse 
of broken ground and get something of that 
idea of roominess and freedom which is so 
gratefully associated with open heath. To 
right and left the common is bounded by 
trees—in a corner to the left once stood a 
telescope of unusual power, to which half 
London made pilgrimage—and the houses 
which may be descried in front of us are not 
near enough to be offensive. On the open 
land itself a smooth cricket-ground with its 
protecting post and chains contrasts plea- 
santly with a stretch of furze and bracken, 
while perhaps a laden gravel-cart winds 
its slow way over the sward, and a touch 
of yellow shows where the common is made 
to find material for its own footpaths. 
Clapham Common, which lies atop of the 
next ridge to the east has escaped the depre- 
dations from which its neighbour has suffered 
so severely. Perhaps the fact that it lies in 
two manors has tended to prevent either of 
its owners from nibbling at its fair acres. 





























CLAPHAM COMMON. 
From a Drawing by CLoucH BROMLEY. 


The westernmost half is in the manor of 
Battersea and Wandsworth, while the eastern 
is in Clapham, a manor which unlike most 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
seems always to have been in private hands. 
But probably the chief reason why the com- 
mon has been left whole, is that for nearly a 
century it has been surrounded by good 
houses, the residences of wealthy city bankers 
and merchants. For, if Wimbledon may 
boast a connection with more names of first- 
rate distinction, Clapham Common stands 
alone amongst Metropolitan open spaces as 
the centre of an active school of social 
reformers. The mansion on the common to 
which Henry Thornton succeeded towards 
the close of the last century, and for which 
Pitt planned a saloon, was the meeting-place 
of the band of ardent men in whom religion 
neutralised the somewhat brutal tone in- 
duced in the nation by the long struggle with 
Napoleon. From this spot, under the leader- 
shipof Wilberforce and Zachary Macaulay,the 
campaign against slavery was directed. Here 
was conceived the idea of a society for the 
promulgation of the Bible throughout the 
world, and, when the idea took form and 


substance, from the common was supplied 
the first president in the person of Lord 
Teignmouth, the ex-Viceroy of India. To 
Clapham Common resorted Henry Martyn, 
the most fervid missionary the Church of 
England ever sent to the East, and Thomas 
Gisborne, well known in his day as a 
refined expositor of the evangelical system, 
and more highly prized by his friends for 
his singular beauty of character. Granville 
Sharpe, by whose unremitting exertions 
the judges were reluctantly convinced 
of the doctrine, since so often vaunted, 
that the slave who touches the shores of 
Britain is free, and William Smith, the 
friend and confidant of Fox, were amongst the 
resident Claphamites, while Lord Brougham 
was an occasional visitor. It is not surprising 
that with such supporters the common should 
be safe. Once indeed, in more recent times, 
a railway company threatened to treat Clap- 
ham as they have treated Wandsworth. The 
residents met and agreed to oppose the in- 
vaders at every stage of their Bill at whatever 
cost, and the company thought better of the 
venture. For many years the residents took 
a lease of the common from the two lords and 








relieved them of the trouble of management. 
Lately a more permanent arrangement has 
been made, and the common has passed 
into the hands of the Metropolitan Board, 
and, though on some points it is to be 
regretted that the residents did not retain 
the management—for the Board is fussy and 
official—when one sees the crowds which 
spread over the grass on a fine Saturday in 
spring, it is not surprising that the burden 
should have been shifted to metropolitan 
shoulders. On such a day Clapham Com- 
mon is one huge cricket-ground. Looking 
from under the fine trees at the western end 
across the full length of the common the 
white flannels of the players are as thickly 
dotted over the grass as tombstones in a 
church-yard ; wickets are pitched in danger- 
ous proximity, and balls fly in all directions, 
to the total disregard of certain well-meant 
notices intended to protect the footpaths. 
Clapham Common grows a crop of notices. 
There are a few thorns about the Battersea 
end of the common, and every thorn-bush 
has its separate placard warning the sacri- 
legious that a penalty of £5 waits upon 
the theft of a flower. The Board it must be 
supposed finds this necessary, but the effect 
is a little ridiculous. ‘ Notices, however, cannot 
disfigure the fine row of limes which stand 
at this end of the common, or destroy the 
charming view across the smooth greensward 
alive with eager players to the old houses 
with their warm tints of red and brown, and 
their bright flowering trees—white may and 
yellow laburnum—relieved here and _ there 
with the dark foliage of a cedar. Clapham 
Common is wedge-shaped, one of its three 
sides abutting upon the main Clapham-road, 
one upon the road from Clapham to Wands- 
worth, and the third running from north-west 
to south-east, joining the two thoroughfares. 
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Upon this side the houses are approached 
only by a bye-road, and look directly upon 
the common as a country house looks 
upon its own park or meadow. Though 
of no particular beauty, they have, for the 
most part, a certain mellowed air of quiet 
respectability. They stand behind neatly- 
kept lawns and carriage drives, separated 
from the open land by a low paling or sunk 
fence. The piece of common in front is 
protected by posts and chains, and is as 
clean-shaven as the lawn within ; and groups 
of fine trees—in one place are some remark- 
ably fine black birch—give a park-like 
appearance to the wide expanse. It is to 
be feared the extent to which the common 
has now become a public play-ground may 
in holiday times somewhat disturb the 
serenity of these quiet old houses. But as 
we have said more than once the time to 
realise the full charm of a London common 
is the early morning, and as the sun brings 
out warm tints on the sward and throws 
soft shadows from the old trees, the resident 
at his breakfast can afford to forget the 
crowd of cricketers on the preceding after- 
noon, even if he wished at the time that 
they might be taking their enjoyment else- 
where. Changes are inevitable in a city 
which grows at the rate of 50,000 souls in a 
year. If the common would not always 
now form a suitable retreat for the pious 
reflections and generous dreams of Wilber- 
force and his associates, we may be quite 
sure they would be the first to hail with 
delight the appropriation of the open space 
they knew so well to the use of the thou- 
sands cooped up in narrow streets and lanes, 
for whom a London park or common is, for 
months together, the sole representative of 
green turf and waving tree. 
Ropert HUvnNTER. 


(To be continued.) 
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SAUCY KITTY CLIVE. 


the last decade of the 
seventeenth century there 
lived in the ancient city 
of Kilkenny, in Ireland, 
a gentleman of good 
family who had been bred 
to the law, named William 
Raftor. He might have 
lived and died in inglorious peace in his 
native city, had not the unhappy James II. 
sought to subdue his rebellious subjects by 
raising an Irish army. . William Raftor 
became enthusiastic in the cause of the 
throneless monarch, entered into his service, 
fought for him at the Battle of the Boyne, 
and followed his fallen fortunes to France. 
By reason of his adherence to King Jamie, 
the family estates of the Raftors passed from 
them for ever, and were appropriated by the 
Crown. Though William Raftor received a 
captain’s commission in the service of Louis 
XTV., and met with considerable favour at the 
hands of that monarch, yet, unlike many of 
his countrymen, he had no love for the land 
in which circumstances compelled him to live. 
After some time, he therefore sought and 
received pardon from Queen Anne, when, 
returning to England, he settled in London. 
His martial figure, the history of his misfor- 
tunes, and the renown of his bravery suc- 
ceeded in winning him in a short time the 
hand and heart of one Mrs. Daniels, daughter 
of a goodly citizen and rich, who lived on 
Fish Street Hill. This lady in the course of 
years presented him with several children, 
the most remarkable of whom was born in 
1711, baptised Catherine, and eventually be- 
came known to the world as Kitty Clive. 
From the days when little Kitty was able 
to toddle across a room to the wonder and 
delight of her parents, she gave evidence of 
being a bright vivacious child; she crowed 
and jumped in her mother’s arms, and later 
on, danced and sang untaught, as if these 
gifts had been bestowed upon her at birth 
by a wise and benevolent fairy godmother. 
Likewise did she possess considerable wit, a 





temper quick and hot, an imitative genius, 
and an artistic temperament. The paste- 
board kings and queens, the black-cloaked 
villains, the painted lovers, and the dark- 
browed deceivers of the stage were to her 
no ordinary men and women, but beings 
of another world; and when the great Mr. 
Wilks passed by her father’s house on his 
way to Drury Lane, she peered at him with 
wistful eyes that beheld the glory of his 
genius shine around his great powdered wig. 
But though unacquainted with Wilks, she had 
the satisfaction of meeting a lesser theatrical 
light in the person of Mr. Theophilus 
Cibber; who observing the bent of her 
talents, and remarking the sweetness of her 
voice, commended her to the notice of his 
father, then one of the ruling fates of Drury 
Lane playhouse. And so it happened one 
day, that little Kitty Raftor, then in her 
seventeenth year, stood in the august presence 
of Colley Cibber, Esq., poet-laureate, play- 
wright, actor, and manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. For this gentleman, who wore a 
wide-flapped coat, silver buckled shoes, ruffled 
shirt, and ponderous wig under which great 
bushy eyebrows protruded, as if the security 
of their shadow enabled his sharp eyes to peer 
more keenly at those he addressed, Kitty 
Raftor sang a song, for singing was in those 
days essential to an actress, and recited some 
lines. The result was Mr. Cibber nobbed 
his be-wigged head, which as all the world 
knew was full of wise judgments, and pro- 
nounced her excellent. At this, the bright- 
eyed little woman’s heart rejoiced within her ; 
and presently, when he offered her an engage- 
ment in the playhouse at the salary of twenty 
shillings a week, her delight knew no bounds. 

The part assigned her on the occasion of 
her first appearance was that of a page, in 
the dark tragedy bearing the impressive title, 
long to be remembered by her—Mithridates, 
King of Pontus. The page had a song to 
sing proper to the circumstances of the scene 
in which he appeared, which quaint ditty 
was received with extraordinary applause. 

c 
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This was a fair beginning: and from pages 
in silken hose, velvet jerkins, and feathered 
caps, she fought her difficult way up the 
ladder leading to theatrical fame. Before 
the close of her first season she was cast for 
the character of Phillida in Colley Cibber’s 
Love in a Riddle ; the first night’s represen- 
tation of which was destined to secure her 
an unlooked-for triumph. 

On the announcement of this “ pastoral 
opera” the town determined it should be 
damned. Colley Cibber had begun to lose 
favour with the fickle public: and moreover 
it was known his latest effort was an imita- 
tion of the Beggar’s Opera, which had been 
produced the previous year, and had since 
gained a popularity that rendered rivalry 
dangerous. Judgment was accordingly 
passed upon Love in a Riddle ere it was 
heard or seen. It therefore happened on 
the night of its first production, that as 
soon as the curtain went up, disturbances 
commenced in all parts of the house; the 
pit groaned, the gallery yelled, the boxes 
fanned themselves with a noisy flutter, 
offered each other snuff with an air of vast 
politeness, and conversed with the most 
courtly indifference. All this lasted till 
Kitty Raftor appeared as Phillida, looking 
exceedingly bashful, piquant, and vastly 
pretty ; at the first notes of her song, the 
monstrous roar which had filled the theatre 
ceased, when she gained a hearing: and so 
favourable indeed was the impression she 
made, that it was feared the opera would be 
saved through her. “ Zounds, Tom, take care,” 
Chetwood heard one of the pretty fellows in 
a stage-box shout to his friend, “take care, 
or this charming little devil will save all.” 
This, however, was not in her power, and 
Love in a Riddle was withdrawn after a 
second representation. 

Such success was a prelude of that she 
was destined to achieve two years later when 
she undertook the part of Nell in Coffey’s 
one act ballad-farce, The Devil to Pay. This 
was the turning point in her career: as Nell 
she had for the first time a full opportunity 
for the exercise of that fund of humour and 
comic power which afterwards rendered her 
famous. Even to those who knew her best 
her performance was a surprise ; she carried 
her audience with her, seemingly without 
effort, and so secure was her triumph that 
before she left the theatre that night, the 
manager doubled her salary. 

Two years later merry Kitty Raftor be- 
came Mistress Clive, her spouse being brother 
of Mr. Baron Clive. Her domestic happiness, 
if indeed it ever existed, was certainly of short 


duration: yet this happened through no 
fault of hers, for during an age when licen- 
tiousness was the order of the day, and 
scandal was invariably associated with the 
names of actresses, no whisper of evil repute 
ever assailed the fair fame of Mistress Clive. 
Her private life from first to last was above 
reproach. Henry Fielding, in a dedicatory 
epistle prefixed to The Intriguing Chamber- 
maid, in which she played Lettice, bears 
evidence to her moral worth. “Great a 
favourite as you at present are with the 
audience,” he writes, “you would be much 
more so were they acquainted with your 
private character ; could they see you laying 
out great part of the profits which arise to 
you from entertaining them so well, in the 
support of an aged father; did they see you 
who can charm them on the stage with 
personating the foolish and vicious characters 
of your sex acting in real life the part of 
the best wife, the best daughter, the best sister, 
and the best friend.” 

Owing to Kitty’s vivacious acting, The -In- 
triguing Chambermaid became an established 
public favourite and held the boards for years. 
George II., witnessing it when he had grown 
old and testy, fell foul of it one night and 
threatened it with his royal wrath. His 
Majesty, who was fond of plays, being at 
Drury Lane Theatre whilst the witty comedy 
ran its merry course, gave it his hearty ap- 
proval, until the delivery of a speech in which 
a saucy wench says to her somewhat ancient 
lover, “ You are villanously old; you are 
sixty, and cannot think of living much 
longer ;”” on hearing which his sacred 
Majesty, who was then approaching three 
score and ten years, bounced up in a passion 
and cried aloud, ‘“‘ What damn stuff is this?” 

In her representations of chambermaids, 
roguish and romping, pert and brazen-faced, 
which were such prominent characters of the 
comedies in the last century, she was most 
excellent. Her talents were, however, by 
no means confined to the personation of these 
alone : her vulgar fine ladies, her innocent 
country girls, her natural old women, her 
hoydens, romps, dowdies, superannuated 
beauties, and viragoes, delighted the fre- 
quenters of Drury Lane for many years. 
Goldsmith avowed that “ without exaggera- 
tion she had more true humour than any 
actor or actress upon the English or any other 
stage that he had seen,” whilst Dr. Johnson 
declared that “in the sprightliness of her 
humour he had never seen her excelled.” 
Such an admission from the great man was 
no small meed of praise. 


Her natural flow of mirth, melodious 
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voice, sprightly action, and merry face were 
especially suited to comedy; but at times 
her soul soared to loftier flights, and she 
essayed to play such parts as Desdemona, 
Zara, and Portia. She was not successful in 
her representations of these heroines, except 
when in the latter character she, during the 
trial scene, resorted to comic talent, and at 
the expense of dignity mimicked to the life 
an eminent lawyer of the day. 

Perhaps her chief delight lay in her imita- 
tions, bordering on burlesques, of Italian opera 
singers, about “whom the fine gentlemen and 
ladies of quality raved at this period. Opera 
had become the rage, and the opera house 
boasted of a company of gentlemen directors, 
amongst whom were Lords Middlesex, Dorset, 
and Brooke, with five other men of fashion. 
The whole town must flock to hear Monti- 
celli, Mingotti,” or Muscovita during the 
season, and in their absence sigh for their 
happy return. “The folly, injustice, and 
barbarity of the town,” wrote Fielding, 
“ have conspired to sacrifice our own native 
entertainments to a wanton affected fondness 
for foreign music, and our nobility seem 
eagerly to rival each other in distinguishing 
themselves in favour of Italian theatres and 
neglect of our own.” This state of the 
public taste was obnoxious to Kitty Clive, 
who avenged herself by mimicking the airs 
of sublime consequence and florid graces of 
the foreign artists with such subtle humour 
and comic grimaces as made her audiences 
roar with laughter. 

It was while she was imitating the Mus- 
covita in the farce Miss Lucy in Town at 
Drury Lane, that a young man named David 
Garrick, “a wine merchant who is turned 
player,” as Horace Walpole sneeringly 
wrote, made his first appearance at Good- 
man’s Fields Theatre as Richard II. With 
this actor, who came to Drury Lane in 
the following year, she was to become closely 
associated as a fellow worker for many a 
day and long. In a short time it became 
her greatest desire and keenest pleasure to 
play in the same pieces with him, she, of 
course, taking the principal female parts ; 
and it was soon evident she thought to 
excel this young man who had suddenly 
become the fashion. He, however, loftily 
ignored her efforts, because, said Kitty, he 
feared in the struggle she might become the 
victor. Garrick used to complain that her 
acting disconcerted him, inasmuch as she 
would not look at him in the moment of 
action, or watch the movement of his eye. 
Kitty, whether purposely or not, would oc- 
casionally, at the most thrilling part of his 


performance, coolly look round the house, 
and giving a familiar nod or a respectful 
curtsey to friends whom she recognised in 
the pit or boxes, seriously detract from 
the fine nervous force of his acting. No 
doubt Dr. Johnson helped to light the fire of 
rivalry between them in those days of the 
great actor’s earlier career, by saying, “ what 
Clive did best she did better than Garrick ”’ ; 
but added, in justice, “she could not do half 
so many things well.” 

But whether Garrick feared to contest for 
the laurels of comedy with Clive or not, he 
certainly had a wholesome dread of her 
tongue, which was as sharp as her heart 
was kind ; and whilst she played under his 
management at Drury Lane, many were the 
squabbles they had, out of which she, woman- 
like, usually came triumphant “ You and I, 
you know, can alter our tempers with the 
weather-cock,” she wrote to him in one of 
her gentler moods ; to which he replied, “ My 
heart is somewhat combustible like your 
own.” This was sunshine after storm, but 
the tempest was oftentimes rough and threat- 
ening whilst it lasted. On one occasion a 
quarrel arose between them in the green-room 
just before Garrick went on to play Hamlet. 

When he was before the footlights she stood 
at the wings in order to disc -oncert him by 
her fixed gaze, which she knew he dreaded ; 
but as she listened to him all spite died out 
of her heart, and she who had gone to’ worry 
remained to admire. “1 believe, Davy,” she 
said with a merry laugh as he came off, 
“you would act on a gridiron.” 

She delighted in teasing the great man, 
especially when he at times assumed certain 
airs of lofty superiority. On the first night 
of the representation of Barbarossa, when he 
entered the green-room arrayed in all the 
glory of a “ glittering silver-spangled tissue 
shape,” instead of offering him the adulation 
which he usually received from the members 
of his company, she cried out at the pitch of 
her voice, “ Make room for the royal lamp- 
lighter.” This speech disconcerted him 
much, for on the first nights of new plays 
he was invariably nervous, or as one of 
his company wrote, he was “ tremblingly 
alive all over.” 

No wonder that he feared her, and some- 
times retaliated. On one occasion he left 
her name out of the bill when a new play 
was about to be produced. This was an 
injustice and a slight which the hot-tempered 
Kitty was not inclined to brook, and immedi- 
ately it came to her knowledge she, as Tate 
Wilkinson says, “came to the theatre and 
furiously rang the alarm bell; for her name 

c 2 
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being omitted was an offence so serious that 
nothing but Blood! was the word. Could 
she have got near him, and he had been 
severe in his replies, I dare say she would 
have deranged King David’s wig and dress, 
as adorned for Lord Chalkstone. When her 
scene of the Fine Lady came on she was 
received with the usual expression of gladness 
on her approach, as so charming an actress 
truly deserved; and her song from the 
Italian opera, where she was free with a 
good ridiculous caricature of Signora Min- 
gotti, was universally encored, and she came 
off the stage much sweetened in temper and 
manners from her first going on. ‘Ay,’ 
said she in triumph, ‘that artful devil could 
not hurt me with the town, though he had 
struck my name out of the bill.’ She laughed 
and joked about her late ill-humour as if she 
could have kissed all around her, though 
that happiness was not granted, but willingly 
excused ; and what added to her applause 
was her inward joy, triumph, and satisfaction 
in finding the little great man was afraid to 
meet her, which was of all consolations the 
greatest.” 

At times the great Dr. Johnson, his little 
scratch wig on one side of his head, his rusty 
brown coat besmeared with snuff, his breeches 
opened at the knees, took his slow and 
ponderous way to the greenroom of Drury 
Lane playhouse: where, as he told George 
Steevens, all the wenches knew him, and 
would drop him a curtsey as they passed on 
to the stage. Here he enjoyed the squabbles 
between Clive and Garrick, whom he never 
liked, and whom he satirised as Prospero in 
The Rambler, and laughed at some keen stroke 
of Kitty’s wit until his burly sides shook 
with laughter. Being an especial favourite 
of his, her humour off the stage pleased him 
as much as her vivacity on it delighted him, 
and accordingly he confined much of his con- 
versation to her when he went behind the 
scenes. ‘Clive, sir,” he would remark, “isa 
good thing to sit by ; she always understands 
what you say.” Not to be outdone in 
courtesy, Mistress Kitty would observe of 
the learned philosopher, who had as much 
delight in being flattered by a woman as any 
other man, “I love to sit by Dr. Johnson, 
he always entertains me.” 

At times Mistress Clive and Garrick were 
the best of friends, when he would humour 
her and call her his Clivy-Pivy : and she in 
return would, by her bright wit raise his 
spirits when he suffered from depression, and 
by her womanly tact render him forgetful of 
his cares. What these were she full well 
knew. In one of her letters she addresses 


him as “ Wonderful Sir,” and tells him, “ You 
cannot make brick without straw ; but you 
have done what is infinitely more difficult, 
for you have made actors and actresses with- 
out genius; that is, you have made them 
pass for such, which has answered your end 
though it has given you infinite trouble.” 
This flattering unction was laid to the great 
man’s soul only when she was safely re- 
moved from all contention with him, and 
could afford to indulge in such kind words 
from the peaceful retreat of her house at 
Twickenham. 

Garrick never afforded her the indulgence 
he extended to Peg Woflington or Mrs. 
Abington, and though he acknowledged her 
to be a great actress the salary he allowed 
her was by no means generous. On the 
other hand, the fines he levied for her 
non-attendance at rehearsals or performances 
were substantial. Once when she had gone 
to Greenwich to dine with some people of 
consequence who had sent their equipage 
for her, the Devil to Pay was put on un- 
expectedly ; for she had at the beginning 
of the season sent her compliments to the 
managers “to beg that it might not be done 
till the weather was cool, as the quickness of 
the shift,” she says, “ puts me into a flurry, 
which gives me a violent swimming of the 
head.” Though she rode back post-haste 
from Greenwich when she heard the play 
was put on, yet she was too late to make 
her appearance in it. Therefore on trea- 
sury day she was fined, when she wrote to 
Garrick, ‘‘ 1 beg you would dome the favour 
to let me know if it was by your order my 
money was stopped last Saturday. You was 
so good indeed last week to bid me take care 
or I should be catched—I thought you was 
laughing, I did not know it was a deter- 
mined thing. It was never before expected 
of a performer to be in waiting when their 
names are not in the papers or bills ; the 
public are witness for me whether I have 
ever neglected my business. You may (if 
you please to recollect) remember I have 
never disappointed you four times since you 
have been a manager; I always have had 
good health, and have ever been above sub- 
terfuge. I hope this stopping of money is 
not a French fashion ; I believe you will not 
find any part of the English laws that will 
support this sort of treatment of an actress, 
who has a right, from her character and 
service on the stage, to expect some kind of 
respect. I have never received any favours 


from you or Mr. Lacy, nor shall ever ask 
any of you, therefore hope you will be so 
good to excuse me for endeavouring to defend 
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myself from what I think an injury ; it has 
been too often repeated to submit to it any 
longer. You stopped four days’ salary when 
I went to Dublin, though you gave me leave 
to go before the house shut up, and said you 
would do without me. If I had known your 
intention, I would not have lost any of my 
salary, as my agreement with Mr. Barry 
did not begin till our house had shut up. 
I had my money last year stopped at the 
beginning of the season. for not coming to 
rehearse two parts that I could repeat in 
my sleep, and which must have cost me two 
guineas, besides the pleasure of coming to 
town. 

“T am sure I have always done everything 
in my power to serve and oblige you: the 
first I have most undoubtedly succeeded in : 
the latter I have always been unfortunately 
unsuccessful in, though 1 have taken infinite 
pains. I have never envied you your equip- 
age, nor grandeur, the fine fortune you have 
already and must be still increasing. I have 
had but a very small share of the public 
money. You gave Mrs. Cibber £600 for 
playing sixty nights, and £300 to me for 
playing 180, out of which I can make it 
appear it cost me £100 in necessaries for 
the stage; sure you need not want to take 
anything from it.” 

Whether the fine was remitted or not, 
record does not state; let us hope that 
Garrick was not deaf to her pleadings. Time 
indeed, seemed powerless to blunt the keen 
edges of their bickerings, as long as she 
remained a member of the Drury Lane 
company. Walpole says that Garrick hated 
her till she quitted the stage, and then 
cried her up to the skies to depress Mrs. 
Abington. It is certain that as long as 
their professional connection existed, their 
squabbles lasted likewise, and only a year 
before Clive’s retirement they had almost 
come to an open quarrel regarding the day 
fixed for her benefit, when the following 
characteristic letters, never before published, 
passed between them. 

The first, dated February 13, 1768, is from 
Kitty Clive to David Garrick, whom she 
coolly addresses as “ Sir,” and then writes :— 

“T am much surprised to hear you have 
fixed on the 17th of March for my benefit, 
and that Mrs. Dancer is to have the Monday 
before, (which as Mr. Hopkins tells me was 
designed for Mr. Barry). I hope I shall not 
be guilty of vanity in saying that upon 
Drury Lane Theatre neither Mr. Barry nor 
Mrs. Dancer have a right to their benefits 
before me: I have done you great service 
this season, and at every call when they 


either could not or would not play, have 
been the stop-gap in playing principal parts, 
and even when I have been extremely ill. 
I do not suppose that expostulation will 
have any effect to alter what Mr. Lacyand you 
have pleased to settle. Therefore all I mean 
by giving you this trouble is to assure you I 
will not accept of that day, nor will I adver- 
tise for it. If I am wrong in this deter- 
mination I may lose my friends, and they 
will naturally think you have acted justly by 
“ Your humble servant, 
“C, Ciive.” 


Receiving no reply to this communication 

she, after a few days’ consideration, addressed 
herself to both her managers—Garrick and 
Lacy. 
“ Gentlemen,—I am advised (I may say it 
is insisted on by my best friends) not to be 
a dupe to your ill-treatment of me, by giving 
up above half my.income, at a time when I 
have no alternative. I know ’tis in vain to 
expostulate with people in power. Whether 
I am injured or not will appear to all who 
are impartial. As to your sneering me about 
my consequence, you may take what steps you 
please with your power, but you cannot 
mortify me. Tis necessary for me to explain 
one thing, which perhaps may be convenient 
to be forgot by you, that when Mr. Lacy 
agreed with me in the summer, he gave me 
his word that everything relating to my 
engagement this season should stand as it 
did in my last article, where my benefit is 
particularised to be on or before the 17th of 
March. Of the truth of this I will take my 
oath. As to Mr. Woodward insisting upon 
having my day—he may insist on having 
part of my salary. I have nothing to do 
with him. I have behaved always to the 
managers of the play-house I belonged to in 
an honest and open manner, never having 
had schemes or doings to undermine or dis- 
appoint them in their business ; therefore, 
whatever [faults] mine may be, you sha’n’t 
have it to say, I took the advantage of Mrs. 
Pritchard’s illness to distress your plays. 
As to my benefit you must do as you please, 
as I have no witness agreement.” 

This was an unhappy state of feeling 
between an actress and an actor who had 
played on the same stage for twenty-six 
years, and is not by any means creditable to 
Garrick. Probably he felt the truth of this, 
for his answer to her letter is written in a 
conciliatory spirit, and runs as follows :— 

“Dear Madam,—You always choose to 
have some quarrel at your benefit and with- 
out reason, but I do not. I am surprised 








that you have not thanked the managers for 
their kindness, instead of writing so peevish 
a letter. Your benefit is now settled upon 
the best day in the week, and six days sooner 
than you were last year. This was meant 
kindly for you, and everybody must see it 
in that light. I shall be sorry that you will 
not accept of that day (as you are pleased to 
say), because I wish you well, and it will be 
of great service to you. Therefore if you 
will not advertise and fix your play, your 
folly be upon your own head. I cannot do 
more than I have done for you.” 

This letter, written on the night of Friday 
the 19th of February, received an immediate 
answer from Clive, whose temper was evi- 
dently roused. 

“1 am sorry to give you this trouble,” she 
writes, “but I really cannot comprehend 
what you mean by saying you expected I 
should have thanked the managers for their 
tenderness to me. I have always been grate- 
ful to any one who has obliged me, and if 
you will be so good [as] to point out the 
obligations I have to you and Mr. Lacy, I 
shall have great pleasure in acknowledging 
them. You tell me you have dove all you 
can for me, and you can do no more. 1 don’t 
know how to understand that, any one who 
sees your letter would suppose that I was 
kept at your theatre out of charity. If you 
will look over the number of times I have 
played this season, you must think I have 
deserved the money you give me. You say 
you give me the best day in the week, I am 
sorry I cannot be of your opinion: St. Pat- 
rick’s day is the very worst to me that can 
be, Mrs. Yates’ night the strongest benefit, 
as her interests and mine clash in the boxes. 
As to my quarreling you were under a very 
great mistake, there is nothing I dread so 
much. I have not spirits for that, though I 
have for acting. You say that you have 
fixed the day, and have drawn a line under 
it that I may be sure I can have no other, 
therefore I must submit, but I must think 
it, and so will every impartial person, very 
hard that Mrs. Dancer should have her 
benefit before Mrs. Clive. You may depend 
on having no further trouble with me. In- 
deed I flatter myself that as the greatest 
part was past of the season, and I had done 
everything you asked of me, and played a 
very insignificant part on purpose to please 
you, I say I was in hopes it would have 
ended as it had gone so far without any un- 
kindness. But I shall say no more than that 
[ am, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
*C. CLIVE.” 
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This epistle seems to have had the effect 
of disarming King David’s anger,and awaken- 
ing his sense of justice. Instead of the formal 
“ Dear Madam,” he lapses at once into the 
familiar ‘‘ Dear Clive”’ in his reply. 

“* How can you ¢” he begins by asking her, 
“be so ridiculous and still so cross to mistake 
every word of my letter, that I could have 
so low a thought as what you suggest about 
charity, and which I am ashamed to read in 
yours. The insignificant part which you say 
you acted to oblige me, is very insignificant 
indeed, as well as the piece it is in, so you 
have endeavoured to be rude to me without 
effect. You speak of these things just as 
you are in or out of humour, so it shall stand 
for nothing ; however, I have still such a 
regard for you, that I promise you for the 
future that you shall be no more troubled 
with any nonsense of mine. I am rejoiced 
that you have cancelled the obligation you 
say you conferred on me by accepting the 
part, by ungenteely telling me of it. You 
will find in your present humour objections 
to any day, but we really meant you kindly 
in giving you your own day, that you might 
avoid opera nights, and have no body to come 
immediately before or after you. 

“ This I did not do out of charity, but out 
of that respect which 1 ever pay to genius ; 
and it is not my fault that Mrs. Clive will 
not be as rational off the stage as she is 
meritorious on it. 

“Tam, dear madam, 
** Your sincere well-wisher, 
“ D. Garrick.” 


The soft words with which the note ended 
turned away Kitty’s wrath, and she and 
Garrick became friends once more. But dis- 
turbances of this kind were not the only 
troubles which embittered the last days of her 
theatrical career. Shortly before she left the 
stage she and many others were attacked by 
Hugh Kelly in a pamphlet called Thespis. 
His doggerel rhymes were abusive and un- 
just, though it may be noted that “ the 
talents for satire displayed in this work by 
Mr. Kelly, recommended him at once to the 
notice of Mr. Garrick.” Here is an extract 
from his satire on Kitty Clive :— 


“Form’d for those coarse and vulgar scenes of 

life 

Where low-bred rudeness always breathes in 
strife, 

When in some blessed union we find 

The deadliest temper with the narrowest mind ; 

The boldest front that never knew a fear, 

The flintiest eye that never shed a tear, 

Then not an actress certainly alive 

Can e’er dispute pre-eminence with Clive.” 
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A little while after the publication of this 
pamphlet, Kelly was anxious that she should 
appear in his new comedy, False Delicacy, 
knowing that her playing would tend 
towards making it a success ; but now came 
a revenge which was sweet, especially to 
Kitty. She refused to read a line of his 
play, though she was in consequence assailed 
by the press, threatened with the managerial 
anger, and, what was more to her, menaced 
with a heavy fine ; but she was “ game to the 
backbone,” as Lacy said, and she stoutly 
refused to help Kelly by exercising the talents 
he had abused. “I'll see the puppy hanged 
first,”’ she said, and she remained true to her 
determination. 

After forty years of hard and continuous 
labour, Kitty Clive, yet in the zenith of her 
popularity, resolved to leave the stage and 
enjoy peace and rest for the remainder of 
her days. Acting had become to her a 
vanity and vexation of spirit, or to use her 
own ideas on the subject, expressed in her 
precise autography, “ vexation and fretting 
in a theatre are the foundations of all Bilious 
complaints. I speak by expeariance. I have 
been fretted by managers till my gaul has 
overflowed like the river Nile.” 

When news reached Garrick that he was 
about to lose her valuable services, he was 
much concerned, and sent Hopkins, the 
prompter, to learn if she were earnest in her 
intentions. To such an ambassador Kitty 
Clive, standing upon her dignity, declined 
to make reply ; the great man then deputed 
his brother, Mr. George Garrick, to wait upon 
her with many civil speeches, but to these 
she made answer, that if the manager wished 
to know her mind, he must visit her him- 
self. She had long enough eaten humble 
pie, it was now her turn to help David to 
the unappetising dish, When Garrick at 
last called, he made her many fine compli- 
ments on her great merit, and wished, for 
her own sake merely, he said, that she would 
remain for some years longer on the stage. 
But Clive was somewhat sceptical regard- 
ing his desire for her welfare, and ventured 
to hint as much in her reply. Then he asked 
her how much she was worth, to which she 
answered briskly enough, as much as himself. 
At this Garrick smiled, believing her to be 
misinformed regarding the goodly store he 
had secured unto himself; but she quickly 
explained her meaning by saying she knew 
when she had enough, though Ae never would. 
In vain he declared she was but now in the 
full tide of her popularity, and begged she 
would renew her engagement for four years, 
or at least for two. But she would not heed 


him ; she had made up her mind to retire 
from the tumult and the trouble of thea- 
trical life, and his words could not shake her 
purpose. He then expressed his regrets at 
her loss, to which civil speech she made 
answer that she hated hypocrisy, and was 
sure he would light candles for joy of her 
departure, only they would cost him two- 
pence each. 

They were, however, determined to end 
their connection in peace, and on the occasion 
of her farewell performance, Garrick con- 
sented to appear with her, and play Don 
Felix in The Wonder. Gratified and grate- 
ful at this arrangement, she wrote to him 
at once: “I am most extremely obliged 
to you for your very polite letter, how charm- 
ing you can be when you are good. I shall 
certainly make use of the favour you offer 
me; it gives me a double pleasure—the en- 
tertainment my friends will receive from 
your performance, and the being convinced 
that you have a sort of a sneaking kindness 
for your Pivy. I suppose I shall have you 
tapping me on the shoulder (as you do to 
Violante), when I bid you farewell, and de- 
siring one tender look before we part.” On 
the back of this note there are two lines in 
Garrick’s handwriting, “ A love-letter, the 
first I ever had from that truly great comedian, 
Mrs. Clive.” 

Her farewell performance took place on 
the 24th of April, 1769. At the conclusion 
of The Wonder, a dance called The Wake, 
by Signor Giorgi, Mrs. King, &c., was per- 
formed, to which was added Lethe, Mrs. 
Cibber playing her favourite character the 
Fine Lady. The advertisements in the 
journals of that date contain the following 
quaint notice. “ No tickets have been given 
out but to those Ladies and Gentlemen who 
have the places secured in the Pit or Boxes ; 
and to prevent any mistakes or confusion, 
no box tickets will be admitted into the 
gallery. Mrs. Clive begs the favour of those 
whose places are in the pit to be there by 
Half-an-Hour after Five, and to let their 
Servants come to keep them a Quarter before 
Four. Pit and Boxes laid together.” 

Her friend Horace Walpole wrote a prosy 
epilogue for her, in which she bade farewell 
to the public. The lines open with a strained 
comparison of the actress to Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany, who, quitting the 
world, retired to the monastery of St. Just. 
The last two lines concluded with the 
promise :— 


“I will not die, let no vain panic seize you, 
If I repent—I’ll come again and please you.” 
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She never repented, and never returned 
to please. She had long maintained a friend- 
ship with that courtly cynic and delightful 
dilettante, Horace Walpole, who was looked 
on as the patron of all the arts, whose mere 
notice was a favour, whose word helped to a 
career, whose neglect blighted a life, as in 
the case of Chatterton. When Kitty Clive 
made her final bow to the public, she retired 
to her cottage on his property, a charm- 
ing little dwelling which, in compliment 
to her, he called “ Clive-den.” This was sepa- 
rated only by a green lane and a couple of 
fields from his residence, Strawberry Hill, a 
miniature Gothic Castle, “set in enamelled 
meadows, in filigree hedges.” Ever generous- 
hearted, she shared her home with her 
brother, Jemmy Raftor, a genial, plain-faced 
Irish gentleman, an actor who had never 
achieved success in his profession, but who 
possessed the traits common to his country- 
men, of turning a pretty compliment, or 
telling an excellent tale. Her disputes 
with her managers, her wrangles with her 
fellow players, her tortures from scurrilous 
criticisms, were now things of the past: and 
she had little to trouble the evening of her 
life, save when the: tax-gatherer ran away, 
and she was obliged to pay her window lights 
over again, when the road before her door 
was bad, and the parish refused to mend it, 
or when she got robbed in her own lane. 
“Have you not heard of your poor Pivy,” 
she writes to Garrick. “I have been rob’d 
and murder’d coming from Kingston. Jimey 
and I in a post chey, at half past nine, just 
by Teddington Church, was stopt. I only 
lost a little silver and my senses ; for one of 
them came into the carriage with a great 
horse pistol, to search for my watch, but I 
had it not with me.” Of which misfortune 
Walpole jests airily. 

Her retirement was by no means solitary. 
To her neighbour’s Gothic Castle by the 
placid Thames, came day after day a goodly 
throng of noble lords and ladies fair, princes, 
poets, and players, authors and artists, philoso- 
phers, adventurers, literary hacks, wits, and 
occasionally royalty itself. And amongst 
the stately and motley throng that filled 
the wonderful gallery, of which he was so 
justly proud, or drank tea in the library, 
lined with rare and handsomely bound 
volumes, crowded with objects of art, and 
fragrant with carraway or orange trees in 
bloom, the portly bustling figure of Kitty 
Clive was sure to be seen. Walpole de- 
lighted in listening to her piquant anec- 
dotes, her humorous recital of some recent 
gossip, or her vivid recollections of men and 
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women who had figured on life’s stage when 
all the world was young and fair to her and 
him. Some of his courtly friends were at 
times apt to be jealous of the attention he ° 
paid the retired actress, loud of voice and 
showy of presence, but he was never happier 
than when she brightened his atmosphere : 
and he wisely turned a deaf ear to the 
murmurs of his stately friends. 

Lady Townshend considered that Straw- 
berry Hill would be perfect, but that Clive’s 
face rose on it and made it sultry ; but the 
owner of that charming retreat thought that 
rather an attraction, and mentioned Clive as 
one of the inducements with which to lure 
his friend, George Montagu, to visit him. 
“Strawberry is in perfection,’ he writes, 
“the verdure has all the bloom of spring ; 
the orange trees are loaded with blossoms ; 
the gallery all sun and gold, Mrs. Clive all 
sun and vermilion.” Her name occurs again 
and again in those brilliant letters of his, 
which have thrown such wonderful side 
lights upon the social life of the eighteenth 
century. When she was about to take leave 
of the public, he writes to Montagu: “I 
have quitted the stage, and Clive is preparing 
to leave it. We shall neither of us be very 
grave: dowagers roost all round us, and you 
could never want cards or mirth.” Then he 
writes to Richard Bentley. “My chief 
employ in this part of the world is planting 
at Mrs. Clive’s, whither I remove all my 
superabundances. I have recently planted 
the green lane, that leads from her garden 
to the common. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘when it 
is done what shall we call it?’ ‘Why,’ said 
I, ‘ what would you call it but Drury Lane.’ 
Then he must narrate one of the witticisms 
that fell from her lips. ‘My Lady Shelburne 
has taken a house here, and it has produced 
a bon-mot from Mrs. Clive. You know my 
Lady Suffolk is deaf, and I have talked 
much of a charming old passion (Madame du 
Deffand) I have at Paris who is blind. 
‘Well,’ said the Clive, ‘if the new countess 
is but Jame I shall have no chance of ever 
seeing you.’” 

Clive had the greatest admiration for the 
brilliant epigrammatist. When he walked 
with her in the evenings across the broad 
green meadows, she exerted all her powers 
of humour to amuse him: and on their re- 
turn to Cliveden she played quadrille with 
him till supper time, and then sang old ditties, 
which had once charmed the public, till night 
came apace. 

Her other neighbours “do pick their way 
to come and see me,” she writes, when winter 
had scattered snow on the frozen ground. 
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Let us picture the retired actress in her 
retreat. Her pleasant sitting-room is lit by 
a great fire, that brightens the dark wood 
panels, into which are let, here and there, 
the portraits of contemporary players ; wax 
tapers burn in silver sconces ; heavy cur- 
tains are drawn across the windows ; and over 
the ruddy embers sit Kitty Clive and her 
brother Jemmy, who grumbles that fate and 
his sister’s unhappy taste have compelled 
him to live in the country, which is dark and 
drear, in comparison to the city with its 
coffee houses, its theatres, and its brave rows 
of lamps along the streets. Presently there 
is a sound of wheels, and the famous Mrs. 
Abington, who had retired to Twickenham a 
little while before Clive, enters the room ; 
and by and by arrives Miss Pope, an actress 
who owed much to Kitty: and finally comes 
the great Mr. Garrick, now also retired, who 
has consented to turn his back on the peer- 
age, awaiting his company in town, in order 
to drink tea, and play quadrille with his old 
friends. , 

What wonderful memories they recall of 
old times, when their fears and hopes made 
life such a terrible and delightful thing ; 
what stories they narrate of themselves and 
their fellow-players, so many of whom now 
lie with dust in their eyes; what anecdotes 
of play-writers and their hobbies, whose fame 
they have helped to make ; of audiences and 
their prejudices ; of first nights; of their 
favourite characters ; and of their brilliant 
triumphs. All recollections of the play- 
house are now to three of them but as the 
memory of a dream. They have put aside 
the pasteboard crown, the tinsel robe, and 
the rouge pot, and the world shall weep or 
laugh with them never again, 

In the days of her retirement there were 
no better friends than the Clive and Garrick. 
“In the height of the public admiration for 
you,” she writes him, “ when you were never 
mentioned with any other appellation but 
the Garrick, the charming man, the fine 
fellow, the delightful creature, both by men 
and ladies ; when they were admiring every- 
thing you did, and everything you scribbled, 
at this very time J, the Pivy, was a living 
witness that they did not know, nor could 
they be sensible of half your perfections. 
While I was under your control I did not 
say half the fine things I thought of you, 
because it looked like flattery, and you know 
your Pivy was always proud; besides I 
thought you did not like me then, but now 


I am sure you do, which makes me send you 
this letter.” 

Then he writes from Hampton :— 

“T will be with you at six this evening, 
to revive, by the help of those spirits in your 
tea-kettle lamp, that flame which was almost 
blown out by the flouncing of your petticoat 
when my name was mentioned. 


‘Tea is a sovereign balm for wounded love.’ 


Will you permit me to try the poet’s recipe 
this evening? Can my Pivy know so little 
of me to think that I prefer the clack of 
lords and ladies to the enjoyment of humour 
and genius?” 

Time went by, dealing gently with saucy 
Kitty Clive. Her chief delight during her 
later years lay in cards, and there were few 
nights in the year she did not give or attend 
card parties. In 1777 her face rising on 
Strawberry Hill, no longer made it sultry. 
“T assure you,’ writes Walpole to the 
Countess of Ossory, “you may sit now in 
her beams when she is in her zenith without 
being tanned.” Five years later he chronicles 
the fact that “ poor Mrs. Clive is certainly 
very declining” ; but during the next year 
she was able to come to town to see the 
great Mrs. Siddons act. When at the close 
of the performance she was asked what she 
thought of this famous woman’s playing, 
she answered: “Think—I think it’s all 
truth and daylight.” In the December of 
1785, the curtain fell upon the blameless 
life of saucy Kitty Clive. How the end 
came her friend Horace Walpole’s words 
shall tell. 

“ My poor old friend, Mrs. Clive, is a great 
loss,” he writes, “but it did not much sur- 
prise me, and the manner comforts me. I 
had played at cards with her at Mrs. Gost- 
ling’s three nights before I came to town, 
and found her extremely confused, and not 
knowing what she did; indeed I perceived 
something of the sort before, and had found 
her much broken in the autumn. It seems 
that the day after I saw her, she went to 
General Lister’s burial and got cold, and had 
been ill for two or three days. On the 
Wednesday morning she rose to have her 
bed made, and while sitting on the bed with 
her maid beside her, sunk down at once and 
died without a pang or a groan.” 

She had reached the seventy-fourth yea 
of her age. 

J. FirzGeratp Mo toy. 
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BLAKENEY. 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


DECAYED 


Tue philosopher who remarked that it 
was strange that all the great rivers should 
run past the great cities, might well have oc- 
cupied his valuable time in pondering on the 
vicissitudes of seaports—their rise, progress, 
decay, and sometimes redintegration. Byron, 
in a line made famous by misprinting, wrote 
of some cities of the Mediterranean that 
“the waters washed them power when 
they were free,” converted through sundry 
editions into “the waters wasted them when 
they were free,” which is equally har- 
monious, but has the slight defect of being 
nonsense. The waters of the Mediterranean 
have, as a rule receded from the ancient 
seaports, which have become silted up or 
too shallow for modern tonnage. Tyre and 
Sidon, Jaffa and Acre, like Carthage, like 
Venice, are no more thought of as sea- 
ports. Yet there are Mediterranean ports 
which seem as immortal as London. Mas- 
silia still holds her own despite the revival 
of Brundusium, and is as great, or greater, 
than she was under Pheenician or Roman 
rule, and Alexandria, like Byzantium, is 
still among the ports of the world, despite 
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apocryphal library-burnings and more recent 
bombardments. London, Antwerp and 
Amsterdam, the latter having had difficulties 
now needless to discuss, have had good times, 
increasing like smaller Bordeaux in import- 
ance. Cities situated on a river, and not too 
near the sea, have certain advantages. They 
care nothing for winds, and if the river be 
tidal, or, as the Frenchman oddly put it, “a 
moving highway taking everybody whither 
he wants to go,” they have a vast advantage 
over exposed harbours and roads. London, 
it is true, has become far from the sea, 
but she has met the difficulty by gradually 
moving her docks down as far as Tilbury, as 
Liverpool has constructed her docks to fight 
against the danger of being close to the em- 
bouchure of the Mersey into the stormy Irish 
Sea. Backed by railroads such ports are 
likely to last long, yet it is not easy to forget 
the fate of many of their predecessors, once 
famous in history and song. 

Decay sets in according to circumstances 
in various ways. A neighbouring port may 
prove too strong in its rivalry to be 
resisted. Caravans or other lines of traffic 
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may be diverted from their ancient course, 
and may in time return again; as at 
Barrow-in-Furness, one of the oldest ports 
in Great Britain, but which sank into 
nothingness for some four hundred years, 
until the railway system and hematite 
iron ore made it what it is. On the other 
hand Bristol, once the great emporium of 
the sugar and tcbacco trades, of buccaneer- 
ing, piracy and the slave-trade, has sadly 
dwindled in the face .of Liverpool, every 
stone in which was once said to be “cemented 
by the blood” of a negro. For centuries 
vefore Liverpool emerged from its condition 
of a marsh, inhabited by that fabulous bird 


have seen the waters gradually retire until 
their castled crags rise from an ocean of 
verdure, tenanted by large-eyed lowing kine, 
instead of a port alive with snake-like pirati- 
cal craft, and heard their steps resound to 
the laughter of country girls, instead of the 
hoarse oaths and heavy tread of the “ ship- 


man” of Chaucer, of whom the poet wrote : 


“Ful many a draught of wyn had he drawe 
From Burdeux-ward, whil that the chapman 
sleep 
Of nyce conscience took he no keep. 
If that he foughte, and hadde the heigher hand, 
By water he sente hem hoom to every land.” 





DECAY. 
From a Drawing by J. R. WEetts. 


the “liver,” Bristol had been the most im- 
portant port in the west of England, and 
actually retained its pre-eminence long 
enough to send the first steamship across 
the Atlantic. Yet no one would now think 
of comparing the commercial importance of 
the two cities—albeit Manchester purposes 
to be a seaport as Bruges once was, and 
John Law, of Lauriston, proposed that Paris 
should be made. Often the decay of antique 
seaports has arisen from purely natural 
causes, such as the advance of the sea at 
Seaford and its retrogression at Sandwich 
and at Rye. Some sea-born cities have been 
overwhelmed by the waves, while others 


It is very curious that English authors 
from Chaucer to Dibdin, Gay’s Black-Eyed 
Susan only excepted, invariably describe a 
sailor as the greatest ruflian unhanged. 

There are few pleasanter excursions than 
that—by no means to be missed, when 
Saturday-to-Mondaying at “ The Granville ” 
—from Ramsgate to Sandwich. The road 
lies close to the sea, and the air is as full of 
ozone as the bath one has taken in the morn- 
ing. And the trip has the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being easily compassed in three or 
four hours, about an hour to drive each way, 
and an hour, or an hour and a-half, to dawdle 
about the most ancient of the Cinque-ports, 
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or “stink-ports” as a savage sanitarian of 
my acquaintance once called them. To geo- 
logically-minded persons the coast line is full 
of interest, as, lying between Reculver, where 
the sea is gnawing greedily at the shore, 
and Deal where it is nearly as aggressive, it 
presents at Sandwich a perfect picture of a 
port which the waters have forsaken, rising 
above flat marsh pasturage reclaimed from the 
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or Reculver to Sandwich which once made 
Thanet a veritable island. The Roman cas- 
trum or its remains are seen at Richborough 
as it is now called, a little more than a mile 
from the Fishergate of Sandwich (village-on- 
the-sands) which followed the retreating sea 
after it had forsaken Richborough, to be in 
its turn left forlorn at least two miles from 
the bight or bay between Ramsgate and 
Deal, called The Little Downs. The water 
receded from Rutupie at an early date, 
for Sandwich is mentioned in the seventh 
century, and in the eleventh was omnium 
Anglorum portuum famosissimus. Famous 
names are connected with the senior 
Cinque-port, Cnut, Becket, Ceeur de Lion, 
Edward III., but it had its rough times 
nevertheless like Rye. Doubtless the 
customs of the ancient men of Sandwich 
and Rye were trying to the French and 
Flemings, for it was their way, as Chaucer 
implies, to harry the traders on the narrow 
seas, keeping well in mind the saying 
that “dead men tell no tales.” So the 
French burnt Sandwich now and then to 
the sorrow of the present archeologist as 
well as of the contemporary Sandwich man. 
But the place was full of vitality and 
speedily recovered and rebuilt itself. The 
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CONDEMNED 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetrs. 


sea and, at the moment of writing, dotted with 
thousands of lambkins skipping round their 
serious mothers as if no such things as mint- 
sauce entered into the scheme of life. It is 
needless to do more than allude to the identity 
of Sandwich with the Roman port and strong- 
hold of Rutupize or Richborough, famous for 
its oysters which, I apprehend, came in all 
probability from Whitstable by water along 
the Wantsome—the passage from Regulbium 


last great burning and massacre took place 
in 1456, but the town revived so rapidly, 
that it yielded Edward IV. annually £17,000 
Shortly afterwards the harbour became diffi- 
cult of access, and in another century its 
prosperity was on the wane. Of late it has 
been disfranchised, but Sandwich is not dead 
yet, although a ribald visitor once declared 
it “a town to let.” It is on the line of 
railway, the Stour brings coal and timber 























SANDWICH, 


ships up to the picturesque old bridge, and 
there is an important cattle-market held on 
Monday in the old market-place, with its 
curious Dutch houses, built by men who fled 
from Alva, as the French dwellers in Pondi- 
cherry Row, as it was called, escaped to 
Sandwich from the Grand Monarque’s dra- 
gonnades bringing with them the arts of 
baize-making and market-gardening. 
Sandwich has also another connection with 
the Dutch, for De Ruyter and his men slew 
in the great battle off Solebay, that first of 
the Montagues who bore the title of 
Earl of Sandwich—Samuel Pepys’s “ my 
lord” and chief at the Admiralty. This was 
the nobleman whose body was found floating 
on the sea still wearing the insignia of the 
Garter. There: was another Earl of Sand- 
wich (the fourth) who invented the viand 
which naturally cannot be obtained in per- 
fection in the place which gives it a name, had 
the Sandwich Islands called after him, enter- 











1. THE OLD BRIDGE AND BARBACAN ; 2, SANDWICH FROM THE MARSHES. 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


tained the Miss Reay, murdered by Hack- 
man, and provoked a terrible retort from 
Wiikes—altogether a distinctly noteworthy 
person. 

Few places bear more clearly the marks 
of the foreign exile than Sandwich. The 
burnings of the French destroyed almost 
every vestige of remote days except the 
Fishergate and St. Clement’s Church, part of 
which is early English. It is a very fine 
old church and is especially venerated by the 
sexton, whose father was sexton before him, 
and who not only buries the Sandwichers 
when dead, but shaves them while alive. 
He showed me a quaint old register with 
entries in sixteenth century handwriting in 
which frequent foreign names are seen often 
with the description “a foreign mayde” or 
“a Flemyshe widowe” superadded. The 
Town Hall is also well worthy of a visit with 
its oaken furniture, and quaint pictures cut 
from the panels of an old house in the town. 
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Very odd, too, is St. Peter’s Church, with a 
preposterous tower, but some interesting 
monuments. The most picturesque object 
in Sandwich is, however, the old bridge, 
formerly a drawbridge with its Barbacan 
and flanking turrets, with the Fishergate 
grooved for portcullis near at hand. This 
“bit” and the Dutch houses in the market- 
place, are the most striking things in quaint 
old Sandwich. 

Of all the sometime seaports which the 
tide has left high and dry, amid smiling 
meadows and fruitful orchards, the most 
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By the Redistribution Bill Rye will lose 
its individual representation in  Parlia- 
ment but it is yet a well-to-do place of 
some eight or nine thousand inhabitants, 
having a delightful old church, endless old 
houses and towers, and one of the pic- 
turesque streets of the world, to wit Mer- 
maid Street. And everywhere I meet that 
queer cognisance of the Cinque Ports, an 
object resembling in some measure both a 
hermit crab and Dagon of the Philistines, 
the half-lion and half-boat borne by all of 
the brotherhood, whether original members 














MISTLEY. 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


beloved of artists is the acropolis of Rye. 
towering red-roofed over the surrounding 
marshes, and still having steps leading down 
to the pleasant gardens replacing the angry 
grey flood which once lashed her sturdy sides. 
From any point of view Rye makes a picture. 
This fine old English Algiers, after piracy 
and smuggling goods over Romney Marsh 
ceased to be lucrative callings, seemed threat- 
ened with extinction. But it took heart of 
grace when the railway was made, remem- 
bered that it still had the river Rother, and be- 
came famous for its close political contests, the 
last of which was won by Mr. Inderwick, Q.C. 


or the “limbs,” extending from Seaford to 
Brightlingsea, as well as the royal flag of 
England, the St. George’s red cross on a 
white ground. The half-lion and half-boat 
pervades Sandwich, and actually appears as 
a badge on the helmets of the two or three 
policemen who keep the peace of Her 
Majesty the Queen among eight or nine 
thousand people. This island stronghold 
was, however, not one of the original Cinque 
Ports whereof, only one, Dover, yet remains 
a port worth mentioning. Of the remaining 
four Hastings is an open roadstead, and 
Sandwich, Hythe and Romney, are deserted 
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by the sea which once gave them importance. 
and Winchelsea were subsequently added to 
the original number, but still at a very 
remote date, for William of Ypres 
built his still-extant tower in 

the reign of Stephen. 

As Rye makes a picture 
whencesoever looked 
upon, so does it afford 
a view over the curi- 
ous region of 
Romney Marsh, 
extending from it 
to Hythe, and com- 
prising within the 
great semi-circle 
of pastures, which 
was once a bay of the 
sea washing the foot of the 
hills beyond the canal, the present townlets of 
Old and New Romney, and Lydd, as well as 
the extraordinary promontory called Dungeness, 


Rye 















stretching into the sea like the tail of an 

There is nothing very pic- 
turesque in a mass of boulders, but it is interest- 
ing because showing at this moment in actual 


enormous crocodile. 


operation forces to which many of the changes 
on the earth’s crust are due. Owing to the 
action of the tide upchannel, bringing ever 
more and more boulders to erect 
a barrier against itself, Dungeness 
grows every year longer and longer, 
protecting the land behind it, and, 
in fact, turning the strength of the 
waves aside, and favouring the in- 
crease of land in the direction of 
Dymchurch and Hythe. To see Dun- 
geness in perfection, however, one 
should take a good field-glass, and 
climb the church-tower of Lydd now 
easily accessible by railway. 

While all views of Rye itself are good, 
perhaps the best is that obtainable from a 
queer little ruin called Cumber Castle, one 
of the family of small fortresses like Deal, 
Sandown, and Walmer, the latter the official 
residence of the Lord-warden of the Cinque 
Ports, a post held successively by the younger 
Pitt, Lord Liverpool, the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, who died at Walmer, and Lord 
Palmerston. It now gives Lord Granville the 
right to wear a naval uniform, and to preside 
at the Court of Lode-Manage for the licens- 
ing and discipline of pilots. From Cumber 
Castle, where, I believe, nobody ever did any- 
thing, any more than in the Martello Towers 
dotted along this coast, one sees to perfection 
the noble outline of ruddy Rye, its irregular 
pyramid of scarlet tiles surmounted by its 
mighty square church-tower, and the ancient 












RYE. 


YPRES TOWER AND ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOUR. 
From a Drawing by J. R. WeEtts. 


grey tower of William of Ypres beyond it. 
These two objects, with the Land Gate, 
Mermaid Street, and numerous old houses, 
make an afternoon stroll in Rye one of the 
most agreeable jaunts imaginable. 

Let us ascend one of the flights of steps, 
say those rising from near the riverside to 
the Ypres Tower, at the foot of which the 
old sea-dogs moored their craft. The air is 
full of the scent of blossoming orchards and 
trim gardens—an odour differing widely from 
the aroma of salt and pitch coupled with 
other fish-like smells, and the occasional foul 
reek of blood, pestilence, and fire, which per- 
vaded Rye in the old time when it was 
crowded with people, and the French burnt 
it nowand again, and put the bold rovers to the 
sword without mercy. The approach to and 
ascent to the Ypres Tower is delightful, Rye, 
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with its rugged acclivities and jagged roofs 
and gables, being always in front. This grey 
tower is probably the oldest thing in Rye. 
Once the watch-tower from which the corsair 
espied his quarry from afar, as well as the 
place of strength at which, when brought to 
bay, he met his foe with sharp shot and 
flashing steel, the relic of William of Ypres, 
Earl of Kent, appears to have escaped the 
successive burnings of the town in some 
miraculous manner. Perhaps it is too hard 
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Huguenot refugees, two distinct colonies of 
whom came over and settled at Rye after 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
There are pretty bits of old world house- 
building almost everywhere round the corner, 
but our course is entirely up-hill, and as it 
is a warm and sunny afternoon the shade of 
the grand old church, severely burnt on 
several occasions, is doubly grateful. I had 
almost admired the stillness as well as the 





WELLS AND THE ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOUR. 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


or too tough to burn. At any rate there it 
is erect and valid, having served in latter 
days first as a prison, and then as a station 
for the policemen with the god Dagon on 
their helmets. 

But everywhere else in old Rye are the 
marks left by the flames. Traces of confla- 
gration are easily found in the grand old 
church of Rye, said to be the largest parish 
church in England. On our way we pass 
quaint old red-tiled houses, some apparently 
of foreign build, the work probably of the 


coolness of the massive edifice, but I remem- 
ber me that the streets of old Rye are 
marvellously quiet, the stir of business lying 
nearer to the dock and the railway station. 
From the “ George ” to the church, and thence 
to the Ypres (my guide pronounces it “ Why- 
press’’) Tower, all is peaceful enough to 
charm the most antiquarian of souls. Yet 
the very church which boasts an Elizabethan 
clock, said to be the oldest in England, still 
going, is by no means free from a latent 
odour of “ villainous saltpetre” and a far- 
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WOODBRIDGE AND THE ENTRANCE TO THE DEBEN. 
From a Drawing by J. R. Wetts. 


away echo of the “clink and fall of swords.” 
Setting aside the variety of styles in the 
church, speaking of successive repairs after 
French burnings, the scorched and blackened 
fragments of the old woodwork, and the 
marks of intense heat left on the solid stone, 
the very communion table itself is said 
to be made from the wreck of one of the 
mighty galleons of the Invincible Armada. 
In like fashion Mermaid Street, a rare 
spot for a desperate defence, shows - marks 
of successive partial conflagrations, and 
has doubtless flowed many a time and oft 
with blood in the old days, as in the later 
smuggling period of Romney Marsh with 
“right Nantz” and fragrant Schiedam, after 
the Frenchmen had given short measure of 
brandy, and the Marshmen had “ gotten 
square” with them by “ ringing in” among 
others a few special guineas manufactured 
by themselves for negotiation in the course 
of their peculiar business. 

There is no lack of decayed seaports 


beyond the limits sometime ruled over by 
the Comes littoris Saxonici. Away beyond 
Brightlingsea on the estuary of the Essex 
Stour is a village or quay called Mistley, a 
kind of suburb of the port of Manningtree 
just above it, and lying between that 
bustling little place and the greater port of 
Harwich, which has also had its ups and 
downs, once on the highway from London to 
the Hague, and the rest of the grand tour, 
then forsaken as the tide of travel shifted to 
Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend, and again 
revived by the energy of the Great Eastern 
Railway. 

In the next county, Suffolk, the traveller 
by rail suddenly becomes conscious that he 
is passing through a country not unlike 
Holland. Between the light green foliage 
of the trees, and beyond the metallic glint of 
the growing corn, he sees masts and sails 
flitting ghost-like, and betraying no other 
sign of water or ships. Already in this 
part of the Eastern Counties the land shows 

D 








a tendency to get mixed up with river and 
sea, in the toast-and-watery fashion which 
impressed David Copperfield so unfavourably 
on his first visit to Yarmouth. Presently 
comes Woodbridge, on the right bank of 
the Deben, ten miles from the sea, and only 
accessible to small vessels, in which trade in 
corn and coals is carried on. There is also 
a great deal of boating going on just under 
the shadow of the noble church tower, a land- 
mark for many miles around soaring proud- 
ly aloft, almost as Christchurch dominates 
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open and barren “rabbit and rye country.” 
The best idea of the locality of Wells is 
conveyed to the general reader by the state- 
meut that it is on the north coast of the 
great sporting county of Norfolk, between 
Cromer and Hunstanton, in the range of 
country composed mainly of sandhills, stones, 
and weeds. 

On the same coast lies Cley-next-the-sea, 
the decay of which is marked by a tell-tale 
church of magnificent dimensions, Around 
Cley the country is simply a marsh. Blakeney 

















CLEY-NEXT-THE-SEA. 
From a Drawing by J. R. WELts. 


the Mesopotamia of the Hampshire Avon, 
and Stour. These various Avons and Stours 
are as confusing as the Ouses, and the various 
and sundry places called Whitchurch. By 
the way, just as there is a river in Macedon, 
and a river in Monmouth, so is there a Wells 
in Norfolk as well as in Somersetshire. 
Wells, in Norfolk, is a little trading port 
lying on a creek in the remote region near 
Holkham, the famous agricultural estate 
made by the skill and liberality of that Earl 
of Leicester who died in 1842, out of an 


another port close to Cley, does very little 
business now, and what interest centres in it 
is confined to the ornithologist, as the mud- 
flats attract swarms of various kinds of 
birds. The wild North Sea gnaws away the 
cliffs on this coast, and converts their frag- 
ments into huge banks, a different process of 
obstructing and destroying harbours from 
that which acted upon those fine “old 
crusted ports,” so to speak, of Sandwich, 
Hythe, and Rye. 
Bernarp H. BEcKER. 

















SINGING AND LOVING. 


I. 


I dreamt a strange, strange dream of bliss, 
I thought that some one came 

And held my soul in one long kiss 
And softly spoke my name. 


If, 


The voice still haunts my waking ear, 
I feel the long embrace, 

But daylight veils the thing most dear, 
I cannot see the face ! 


Ill, 


Whence did she come? who might she be? 
Ah! still my fancy deems 

"Twas my “twin soul” who came to me 
Across the land of dreams. 


IV. 

After long days of storm and rain 
Of grey and gloomy weather 
The blessed sun shines out again, 
The glad birds sing together. 


v. 
So fairly, perfectly are blent 
The lights of earth and skies, 
The angels must have surely lent 
A day from Paradise ! 


VI. 
I find no words that I may tell 
How dear she is to me ; 
My lips are laid beneath a spell 
And vowed to secrecy. 


Vil. 


But what is lost though I be dumb, 
Since nightingale and dove 

And all the winds that go and come 
Sing her a wealth of love? 


VIII. 


I envy not the joys that meet 

To make a gifted life completer ; 
To be my lady must be sweet, 

But to be hers is surely sweeter ! 


IX. 


Where my love is plucking flowers 
With the sun above her, 

All the birds in all the bowers 
Sing as though they love her. 


xX. 


And I watch her, oh! my heart, 
Down the sunny meadow, 

Watch her standing far apart 
For ever in the shadow. 


XI. 


The hedges all are white with may, 
The very air is glad, 

The birds are making holiday, 
And yet my thoughts are sad. 


xif. 


Down where the alders sweep the stream 
The light-winged swallows dart ; 

I lie upon the grass and dream 
With trouble at my heart. 
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XIII, 


Oh! life is young and love is fair 
And bright the coming years ; 

Then why this weight of strange despair, 
And these unbidden tears ? 


XIV. 


As yesterday with listless feet 
My steps were homeward bent, 

A little lad ran down the street 
And whistled as he went. 


XV. 


My heart was stung with sudden pain 
Hearing the simple thing,— 

It was a little quaint refrain 
My dead Love used to sing. 





SINGING AND LOVING. 


XVI. 


In my dreams I held her 
When the night was dying, 
Dreamt I held her, lying 
On her breast. 


XVII. 


In my dreams I kissed her, 
Kissed her as though never 

From her lips could sever 
Mine that pressed. 


XVIII. 4 


In my dreams I held her, 
In my dreams I kissed her ; 
But the waking missed her— 
Dreams were best ! 


D. F. B. 
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MR. TRIMMER AND WHITE-HEADED BOB WAITING FOR A WHOPPER. 


From a Drawing by Hvucn THomsoy. 
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BROKEN MEMORIES 


OW varied, how exten- 
sive, how apparently 
exhaustive is the litera- 
ture of fishing. From 
a glance at the Biblio- 
_— theca Piscatoria one 
‘/- would imagine that 
the modern disciple of 
i. the “ gentle craft,” 
5 without master or 
practice, without 
having matriculated 
in minnows or [graduated] in gudgeon, 
might from private study alone pass muster 
in the art of fishing with an angle. From 
the reed of the poet or more prosaic willow 
wand of boyhood, learned authors trace the 
development of the rod to its perfection in 
the mighty Castle Connell. They indicate 
the appropriate lure for every fish from 
stickleback to salmon. They devise and 
describe knots difficult to execute and im- 
possible to untie, and devote to the breeding, 
scouring, and bringing into condition of the 
offspring of a domestic house-fly a mass of 
learning that might be considered excessive 
if applied to the training of a “’Varsity 













OF PEACEFUL DAYS. 


crew.” Nor is this all. The student may 
select a tutor whose style is congenial to his 
taste. If an F.S.A., with a fondness for 
quaint and musty tomes (fancy book-worm- 
ing for trout!), he may struggle through 
the “Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle” 
in the Booke of St. Albans. If a lover 
of all that is pure, earnest, and unaffectedly 
simple he may wander by the banks of the 
Lea, and in imagination wet his line with 
dear old Izaak Walton. If of the slangy 
school, he may read the modern books in 
which a trolling rod is spoken of as a “ pike 
staff,” an angler as a “rodster,”’ while his 
quarry is wittily described as “ Mr. Gills, the 
member for Finsbury.” 

Then why, it will be asked, add to the 
existing plethora of angling literature? Be- 
cause the personal observations and experience 
of any sportsman truthfully set down, must, 
I believe, be of interest to many followers of 
the same pursuit. But enough of preface. 
Qui s'exeuse s'accuse/ I will put up my rod 
and venture my first cast. 

What a paradox is fishing! An angler’s 
brightest moments are when the sun is hid; 
his hopes least ruffled whilst wading through 
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troubled water, and his reflections dullest 
when the pool is like a mirror. Yet 
(and this lends angling half its charm) art 
may, and sometimes does, command success 
under the most unfavourable conditions of 
nature. I do not, however, remember ever 
to have risen a single trout in actual fog, or 
when the evening mist has spread from the 
water meadows and crept over the surface of 
the river like a cold, white shroud—a veri- 
table wet blanket to the angler’s hopes, 
whether bent on salmon or on trout. It is 
true I once caught a salmon in the Usk in 
September, many years ago, in a thick mist 
or sea fog, but as I was using a fly dressed 
on double hooks, and the fish was foul-hooked 
in the dorsal fin, I cannot be sure whether 
he was attracted by the “ Jock Scot,” or was 
caught simply because he “happened to be 
there at the time,” as the native of Tipperary 
is reported to have told the judge when 
pressed for an explanation of his statement 
that he was born in London. However, 
I shall never forget the excitement of the 
first few minutes’ struggle. The mist was 
too thick for me to see, and I was at that 
time too inexperienced to feel what had 
happened. The fish in his first mad rush 
striking across and down the stream, pre- 
sented the whole of his side to the current, 
thus offering a resistance to the pressure of 
my rod that made me think I was “into” 
the father of all salmon. The next minute 
he dashed up stream, and again turning, 
struck out for the opposite bank. The 
current now helped me, and the line came in 
so easily as I reeled up the slack that my 
heart came into my mouth, for I thought we 
had parted company. No; there he is, and 
stronger than ever! By this time a glim- 
mering of the truth dawned upon me, and as 
I was in a position whence I could not follow 
my fish down stream, I knew I should be 
broken unless I could coax him up again 
before he became too exhausted to fight 
against the force of the current. To this 
intent I slackened my line, when he, of 
course, at once headed up stream, as a fish 
always must do, in order to use his gills 
freely. (Hence if you want to drown a 
tired fish drag him down stream as fast as 
you dare.) By putting just sufficient pres- 
sure on to incite him to further combat 
without exasperating him too much, and 
never forgetting to slacken my line when he 
showed a disposition to turn, I persuaded 
him to get well above me ; fully resolved to 
risk breaking hold or tackle rather than let 
him again pass below me out of gafling 
distance. With a little humouring he 


drifted close under me, and I first saw my 
victim as I gave him the coup de grace. He 
was a miserable little red cock, only 7lbs. in 
weight, with a jaw hooked like the bill of a 
parrot! But I had had the excitement of 
believing I had a large fish on, and I had 
learned a lesson, applicable to fairly hooked 
as well as foul hooked fish, that has stood 
me in good stead many a time since—namely, 
if you want at any risk to stop a fish in a 
rush down stream, pull as hard as you dare 
and then suddenly give him slack line by 
throwing the point of the rod forward and 
running line off the reel. When he feels 
the resistance cease, nine times out of ten he 
will head up stream at once, and if tenderly 
handled may generally be induced to take 
up ground, or rather water, more favourable 
to the angler before active hostilities are 
recommenced. 

With mist are often coupled hail and snow 
as enemies to sport. More than once, how- 
ever, have I known trout in Wales to rise, 
or, more accurately speaking, to take a large 
fly under water greedily during a heavy fall 
of snow. Of hail—save such as at times 
accompanies a thunder-storm—TI have no 
experience, but I am quite prepared to believe 
it does not conduce to sport. Almost as bad 
is the fall of the leaf in “chill October,” 
when the morning sun dazzles, but gives no 
warmth, and the bitter wind still tasting of 
the night’s frost at every gust literally 
strews the surface of the river with fallen 
leaves. 

Beautiful without question is the sight 
when a cloud of many-tinted leaves, deserted 
by the fitful and fickle wind that has raised 
it, hovers for a moment in mid-air, and 
silently descends on the water, each indivi- 
dual leaf performing its own waltz, reel, or 
jig as it falls, gleaming meanwhile like a 
gem in the autumn sun. Beautiful also, 
though mournful, is the sound of the wind 
coursing through the woods and groves as 
it gathers its victims. Less beautiful and far 
more irritating, however, to the angler’s ear 
is the whirr of a leaf firmly impaled on his 
salmon fly, impeding his backward cast, and 
causing the slack of his line to fall help- 
lessly in many a coil on furze, blackthorn, 
or bramble. Nor is his case improved when 
the leaves have become sodden, and have 
sunk to the bottom of the river. There they 
rot, tainting the water, and making the fish 
too sick to think of food, until a heavy flood 
shall have purged the stream of decaying 
vegetable matter, and renovated their jaded 
appetites. ‘To those who think it sport to 


kill red fish heavy in spawn, an early frost 
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causing the leaf thus to fall, is a serious 
trouble. To my mind salmon fishing should 
end when pheasant shooting begins, at any 
rate in the south of England. 

In thundery weather fish seldom feed well. 
Just before a storm they exhibit great rest- 
lessness, leaping from the water and breaking 
its surface in a thousand circles, but the 
fly-fisher will find to his disappointment that 
their observations are meteorological rather 
than entomological. After a heavy downpour, 
when myriads of dead or drowning insects 
are swept down by the swollen current, a 
good basket may occasionally be made. This 
is, however, rarely the case when there is 
still thunder in the air, but occurs more 
frequently after the clearing shower. 

Once more let us change the scene. 

A glaring sun; a steely sky without a 
cloud ; not a breath of wind, but a coldness 
of tone and absence of reflected light in the 
shadows that mark the east as the quarter 
whence the wind should come—were there 
any ; a shallow stream of water, pure, clear, 
and hard as that born of the chalk alone can 
be, leisurely and placidly flowing without 
dimple or eddy over a bed of gravel all but 
bare of weeds; grassy banks, scarcely 
higher than the river, without tree, bush, or 
even tuft of rushes on the brink—have I 
not sketched a scene to make an angler’s 
heart sink within him? And yet on such a 
day and in such a place as I have attempted 
to describe I once had excellent sport. An 
account of this day’s fishing may be of 
interest as illustrating the glorious uncer- 
tainty of angling with its attendant hopes 
and fears, failures and success. For a full 
month before this eventful day the “ ticket- 
of-leave”’ was a delight to me. How often 
in the intervals of business, when alone in 
my office did I furtively gloat over the plan 
engraved on the “permit,” wherein were 
shown three distinct casts or sections of 
water seductively coloured sky blue. How 
often in imagination did I walk up those 
yellow-ochre roads and drop in at the rose- 
pink cottage of the keeper! The super- 
scription “ Permit Piscator Imperfectus, Esq., 
to fly-fish in waters Nos. 1, 2, and 3,” was 
good; but observe the foot-note, “A day’s 
sport limited to six brace ; all fish less than 
twelve inches to be returned.” 

“Limited to six brace!” What do you 
say to that, brother angler? Would it not 
suggest grassing many a speckled beauty, 
and returning with indifference all but the 
tritons with red spots as big as wafers? 

How many evenings did I spend in sort- 
ing and selecting flies—in soaking, re-tying, 


and testing the finest-drawn gut casting- 
lines ! 

The morning came at last. An ominously 
high barometer and the slightest suspicion 
of London fog suggested east wind, though 
breeze there was none. A few miles from 
the terminus the fog had vanished. A grey 
hazy thin mist bounded the horizon—the 
sun above shining fiercely all the while. 

Had I brought those olive-quill gnats? 
In a minute the cushion of the opposite seat 
might have been taken for the web of a 
spider doing a wholesale business in fancy 
goods. Yes, there they were, and with 
them some beautiful red spinners with gin- 
ger legs and wings of hackle points from a 
grizzly silver-grey bantam—the very thing 
for a hot, still day in June. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said an amphibious- 
looking man in moleskin vest and porpoise- 
hide water-boots, on my alighting at Trunk- 
more Station—‘“beg pardon, sir, but be 
you the gentleman as were to fish at the 
* Beeches ’ 7” 

The habitual caution of the attorney was 
too strong to be entirely merged in the 
candour of the angler. I udmitted my 
identity, but only argumenti causd, or hypo- 
thetically. “ What if Iam?” said I. 

“ Well, sir, I'll tell you how it is. "Tis just 
like this here. His lordship’s a seen Mr. 
Trimmer. He’s the keeper, Mr. Trimmer is, 
you know, sir; I be the under-keeper, that’s 
what I be—out o’ nights, wet, and dark, and 
cold, and all manner. That’s just when 
they does it, you know, if you ain’t there. 
And not so much asa ’alf a pint. For say 
you looks in at the ‘Red Lion,’ or the ‘ Dun 
Cow,’ which ain’t much out of the way, you 
know, sir, if you takes athwart the meadows, 
and over the stile by the ‘Picked Piece,’ 
and is both straight and fair, particularly 
the ‘Cow,’ as will always tell you honourable 
if they’s any of them lurching loafers about. 
And would you believe it, sir, down they 
slips and pops their night-lines in, afore 
you've time to swallow two two's of rum, let 
alone a pint of old-and-mild. And you take 
my word for it, sir, it’s across the lines you 
feel it—that’s where it is—couched up for 
hours in a bunch of rushes, and afeared to 
move head or foot like a hare.” 

My garrulous friend in the moleskins had 
evidently listened so long to the babbling of 
brooks that he had caught the trick o’t, and 
had I been less intent on filling my creel I 
might have filled my common-place book. 
As it was I cut him short and cross-examined 
him as to the purport of his mission, if 
mission he had, qualifying the abruptness 














of my interruption with a suggestion of 
beer. 

“Thank ye, sir, I don’t mind if I do have 
just a half-a-pint.” 

Mr. Moleskins thought there was a hostelry 
round the corner, and his surmise proved to 
be correct. The young lady behind the bar 
must have been a “thought-reader.” With- 
out a word being said she filled a quart pot 
with a foaming mixture blended from two 
taps in unequal portions, and setting it 
before my companion turned to me and 
asked me with a smile what I would please 
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Thursday week! When I had been 
struggling for days to get my work done or 
shunted in order to take a holiday. When 
I had been wrestling for nights with tangled 
and disorganised tackle. Thursday week ! 
with those gossamer gut casting-lines packed 
between pieces of wet spongio-piline now in 
my creel, and ready for immediate use. 

“Thursday week! Perish the thought ! 
Lead me to the river.” 

The surprise of Moleskins was intense. 
He uttered no sound; but placing his pot 
on the counter walked out of the bar. I 


MR. STUBBS. 


From a Drawing by HuGH THomson. 


to take? What I took is now of no con- 
sequence—I say now deliberately, because I 
still remember—but no matter. 

“ You see, sir,” said Moleskins, “it’s just 
like this. What with the weeds cut, and 
the water as clear as gin, let alone the sun 
a scorching and frizzing up everything, and 
not wind enough to cool the lungs of a 
midge, his lordship says it ain’t no more use 
than nothing at all, and I was to just nip up 
to the station, and would you like to fish 
Thursday week and he'll keep the water 
for yout” 


paid, and followed, the young lady remarking 
as I pocketed my change, “ Anything wrong, 
sir? He don’t often leave heel-taps—Stubbs 
don’t!” 

From this moment I found it impossible to 
get more than monosyllables from Mr. 
Stubbs. He walked sullenly beside me 
towards the river, eying me from time to 
time as a dog that has just had a beating 
eyes his master, and when he got within 
sight of the keeper’s cottage he pointed it 
out to me, got over a stile, and left me by a 
green path across a rushy field, muttering 
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that he had to see nothing was going on 
wrong at the watercress beds. I could see 
no watercress beds, nor have I ever been 
able to ascertain their exact position, but 
from what 1 have since learned of the lie 
of the land, including the not unimportant 
fact that the rushy field is described on the 
tithe-map as the “ Picked Piece” I think it 
not improbable they are situated somewhere 
near the “ Dun Cow.” 

Mr. Trimmer having despatched his mes- 
senger, had no longer considered my coming 
as within the range of practical possibilities, 
and had gone on urgent private business to 
a dentist’s in the neighbouring market-town. 
This I learned from Mrs. T., who was engaged 
in “airing-off”’ as she called it, that is, in 
pegging damp and mysterious articles of 
underclothing on a line. Through her in- 
strumentality a small shock-headed urchin, 
locally known as “ White-headed Bob,” was 
found to carry my creel. He professed 
himself able to show me not only the water 
but some “jolly whoppers!” Nor did he 
exaggerate. No sooner did we approach the 
brink of the stream than off shot something 
like a torpedo, startling in its flight other 
submerged monsters, who joined the stampede 
till the whole water was in commotion. One 
might have imagined a regatta of invisible 
baby steam launches was taking place. 

“There they goes! there they goes! Oh, 
my eye, there’s a whopper!” said Bob, 
running forward and pointing, as an excep- 
tionally large trout, that had doubtless 
thought it beneath his dignity to leave sooner, 
swam lazily up the stream. 

“Hold your tongue, and stand still, can’t 
you?” said I somewhat crossly ; “ you fright- 
ened him away.” I had no sooner said this 
than 1 felt I had made a mistake. I had not 
only lost my temper, but I had lost caste in 
Bob’s estimation. He knew, as well as I 
did, that the fish would have followed the 
others in any event, and he now knew I was 
deficient in an angler’s first qualification— 
patience. 

“Never mind, my boy,” said I, trying to 
regain lost ground by assuming an unnatural 
cheerfulness of tone, “I dare say he would 
have gone any way.” 

“ Please sir, he was a-going afore I hollered 
out. I won’t skeare him when he do come 
back again, but I allow he won't come 
whoam while we do stand here.” 

“What makes you think he will come 
back 1” 

“Please sir, they allus does when I do 
drive the cows in this here meadow of a 
morning.” 


In further proof that his belief was well 
grounded ‘‘ White-headed Bob” added : 

“ When Muster Trimmer do want a trout 
particular for the House, you know, sir, he 
most allus drives them off their nesties with 
his rod and chucks his worm in, and do walk 
little ways athwart the meadow and let the 
rod bide, and do sit under yon hedge. And, 
please, sir, he ain’t a half a-smoked his pipe 
when his reel do begin to twizzle and 
twirl, and he ups and has him out in a 
minute.” 

“The deuce he does! Then we will have 
a basket of trout after all.” 

This burst of genuine enthusiasm failed 
to awaken confidence in my shock-headed 
little friend. 

“Please sir,’ said he, with diffidence, “I 
don’t allow they would take hold, if you 
does let your flyhook bide in their nesties. 
T’idden like a worm, you do know, sir.” 

“Never you mind, my boy, just show me 
that fish’s lair, and see if I don’t have him, 
that’s all!” 

“ What do you please to say, sir?” 

“Where did he bolt from? Where is his 
nestie as you call it?” 

“ Behind that gert stone—quite handy to 
it,” said Bob, pointing to a lump of chalk 
some eighteen feet from the bank, behind 
which the water formed a scarcely perceptible 
eddy. 

“ All right, then I'll catch him to begin 
with,” said I, pacing six yards inland, de- 
positing my pocket handkerchief on the 
grass, then stepping twelve yards further on 
the same alignment, and marking the spot 
by laying down my tobacco-pouch. 

I then retired still further from the water, 
and having jointed my rod, and “ put-up” 
an olive dun with upright wings, I proceeded 
to give Bob a lesson in lightly holding the 
fly by the bend of the hook between the tips 
of his second finger and thumb, so that I 
could disengage it in making a cast without 
danger to his digits. At first he was rather 
nervous, and apt to drop the fly in the butter- 
cups and thistles, to the great peril of my 
top-joint, when he thought a cast was immi- 
nent; but by twitching it away once or 
twice at irregular intervals when he did not 
expect it, without misadventure, I convinced 
him that his fears were groundless. 

When we were perfect in “ field-practice,” 
I explained that the distance from the pouch 
to the handkerchief was, as nearly as I 
could guess, equal to that from the handker- 
chief to the fish ; and therefore that if I 
made a cast from the handkerchief while he 
held the hook at the pouch, the fly when 
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cast should “cover” the fish, or, at any rate, 
pass within range of his vision. 

The plan of attack being arranged and 
rehearsed, we took up our respective posts 
—the front rank kneeling, the rear rank 
standing at “attention.” 





the enemy’s stronghold. The point of the 
rod is then gradually lowered to prevent the 
weight of the line checking the fly in its 
course down the stream. Onward floats 
the buoyant little dun, its upright wings 
looking like a diminutive lateen sail in a 
calm. 

Now is the critical moment. It has passed 
and been refused. No! A sound like a 
baby’s kiss, but a thousand times more 


4—> musical to an angler’s ear, followed by a 
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ARE YOU READY? 


Caution: “ Are you ready?” 

Command : “Off!” 

The cast is made. 

The fly retarded in its flight by the slight- 
est backward motion of the rod- -top hovers 
for a moment, and drops on the water as 
lightly as a snowflake some six feet above 





From a Drawing by HucH THomson, 


tiny vibration in the line, communi- 
cating a thrill to the arm that makes 
one’s heart thump, is answered by a 
firm but tender stroke. 

_, Then what a rush! Up on your 
_ legs and run to the music of the reel. 
Talk of the bagpipes! How I love 
to hear the reel run up an octave 
crescendo like the wind in the key- 
hole of a stormy night. It braces 
me up to the fight more than would 
all the military bands in Christendom 
and Heathendom to boot ! 

Out he jumps, flashing in the sun, 
time after time, till, too exhausted to 
leap, he skates along the surface of 
the water and at last is drawn to the 
landing-net rolling over and over. 

“Three pounds and a quarter, 
Master Bob—that’s not a bad be- 
ginning. And now you run and ask 
Mrs. Trimmer for a bundle of fire- 
wood or a score of her clothes-pegs, 
and we will mark out the haunts of 
all the other monsters and serve them 
with the same sauce.” 

We did so; and caught fourteen 
brace and a half, not counting under- 
sized fish ! 

I had left with six brace of “se- 
lected” before either Mr. Trimmer 
returned from the market-town or 
Mr. Stubbs from his long watch at 
the watercress beds. I learned, how- 
ever, some time afterwards from Lord 
Blackmore’s agent, that white-headed 
Bob had been severely cross-examined 
on their return as to the use I had made of 
the clothes-pegs, and that for a time he had 
lain under a grave suspicion of having been 
privy to an act of poaching. 

1 gladly avail myself, therefore, of this 
opportunity of clearing his character and 
my own. 

Bastt FIeE.p. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
































PRINCIPAL STREET IN ELOPURA. 
Drawn by Heten H. Hatton, from a Photograph by Mr. Rosson. 


ADVENTURES ON THE EQUATOR. 


BEING CHIEFLY EXTRACTS FROM THE UNPUBLISHED DIARIES AND LETTERS 
OF THE LATE FRANK HATTON. 


[The Melbourne Argus publishes the report of a paper read by Mr. de Lissa, at a meeting of the 
Geographical Society of Australia, containing an eloquent tribute to a young London “scientist,” whose 
accidental death in the interior of North Borneo will be remembered. ‘‘ Among the intrepid explorers and 
scientific men who have done so much for Sabah,” said the speaker, ‘‘can never be forgotten the brave, young, 
and clever FRANK Hatron, who at the early age of twenty-two had already made a name in Europe for his 
scientific abilities, and who with his chosen Malay followers intrepidly explored the unknown regions of 
3orneo. Never shall I forget my intense sorrow, shared as it was by a sobbing community, when his death 
was announced at Elopura. He will be always remembered among the pioneers of Borneo as the gentle and 
heroic FRANK Hatton.” The Singapore branch of the Asiatic Society recently recorded in their minutes a 
note of the society’s high appreciation of FRANK Hatrton’s work, and during an official survey of the Segama 
country, a range of hills was named after the young explorer and ‘‘ blood brother” of many native tribes — 


Daily News, Oct. 11, 1884.] 


I. 


THE following notes of travel and explora- 
tion are chiefly extracted from such papers 
and diaries as have reached England since 
the sad death of the young scientist on the 
then unexplored Segama river. The fact 
that Borneo is at the present time much in 
evidence in connection with our Eastern 
trade, adds to the importance of its explora- 
tion and government ; but the death of the 
young traveller at the close of the series of 
remarkable expeditions which he conducted 
along the Sabah rivers, and far into the 
interior, gives pathetic interest to his ex- 
periences and impressions. 

“Labuan is an island lying a few miles 


north-west of Borneo. It is one of the 
smallest and least known of the British 
Colonies. Ceded to her majesty in 1847, it 
possesses the privilege of English govern- 
ment, and at one time promised to be an 
important coaling station for the fleet. 
Approaching it from the European route, 
you make the little harbour in a steamer 
plying thither from Singapore. Landing at 
the only town in the island, Victoria, a row 
of houses, dignified by the name of the 
Bazaar, is the first thing one sees. All 
the trade and commerce of Labuan is trans- 
acted in this combination of stores. Most 
of the establishments are in the hands of the 
Chinese. The locality is redolent of their 
food and their tobacco. The celestial shop- 
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keepers describe themselves as ‘ general 
dealers, which means that bad _ tinned 
milk, biscuits of ancient date, curious wines, 
fossilised potted meats, gunpowder, shot, 
old muskets, Manchester cotton goods, and 
‘Sarongs’ are to be had from them at 
various prices. Over each shop door are 
pasted Chinese characters in black, on a red 
ground. Two of these I found stood for 
‘ good luck’ and ‘salve.’ 

“The Klings are by far the finest type of 
natives in Labuan. They are rather darker 
in complexion than the Malays, 
and are on the whole a sturdier 


had previously been done; and, indeed, a 
tunnel was commenced through one of the 
tree-covered hills, and was carried within 
eight feet of completion, when the ruling 
powers at home sent out orders to abandon 
the works. Traction engines were also tried 
along roads on which there was no possibility 
or probability of their ever running. It is 
a melancholy thing to see a deserted pit at 
any time ; but here, in these out-of-the-way 
regions, where labour is so scarce and trans- 
port so expensive, it is very depressing to 





and finer-looking race of people. 
The accompanying illustration is 
a portrait of my Kling syce, or 
stableman. It is from a photo- 
graph. I had much difficulty in 
persuading the subject to let me 
take a picture of him, as he said 
it was wicked. But backsheesh 
induced him to overlook the sin. 
When, some days afterwards, I 
showed him a print of himself, he | 
merely asked if it was intended 

for him, and did not express any 
surprise or astonishment at all, 
although it must have been the 
first time he had ever seen a 
picture of his own face. 

“One of the pleasantest and 
coolest places in Labuan is Tan- 
yong Kubong, or Coal Point, on 
the north-east side of the island. 
Here coal mining operations on 
an extensive scale were formerly 
conducted ; here are four seams 
of coal, and a most expensive plant 
is on the ground; but the ap- 
paratus, machinery, buildings, 
and engines are now all going to 
ruin. At one time the mines 
were leased to the Oriental Coal 
Company of London and Leith at 
a yearly rental of £1000. In 
1876 as much as 5,800 tons were 
turned out; and in 1877 a larger output 
than this was made. In 1878 the colliery 
was given up, the miners were sent away, 
the Europeans left the place, and now, in 
1881, jungle covers a large portion of the 
houses and plant. ‘The great drawback to 
successful mining was water ; although the 
mine had, I am told, only two 14-inch lifts 
to combat this difficulty. It was proposed, 
when the pits were in full swing, to make 
nine miles of railway through dense jungle 
to Labuan, to convey the coal, instead of 
bringing it round the coast in lighters, as 
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HEAD OF A KLING, 
Drawn by HeLten H. Hatton from a Photograph. 


see thousands and thousands of pounds worth 
of gear rusting and decaying, with tall ferns 
and great weeds growing out of long-silent 
boilers and disused cylinders. 

“There are often very brilliant sunsets in 
the far East. I noticed a most impressive 
effect at Labuan. The sun was setting in 
the west. The sky was tinted with brilliant 
lines of gold, and blue, and green ; the moon 
pale, and giving apparently no light, had 
risen in the south-east. Right under the 
moon appeared a cloud illuminated with a 
silvery light. In singular contrast to the 
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hot red glow in the west was this cool yellow 
light, which showed in the east.. The sea 
was a deep green from the reflected sunset, 
and on the distant coast of Borneo a 
dark cloud hung heavily: lightning was 
visible at intervals, and the far-off thunder 
rumblings gave signal of an approaching 
storm. 

“In due course I am to penetrate these 
strange regions, that indicate themselves in 


that long wild coast-line. Labuan is the 
look-out upon unexplored Borneo. I stand 


here and wonder what it is like to be a 


has removed his official residence from Kudat 
to Elopura, which will give a fresh impetus 
to the progress of the district. As an 
example of how the English Company is 
sowing the seed of a new world, the formal 
account of a Resident’s stewardship at one 
of the newest stations in North Borneo is 
worth examination. ‘ The past six months,” 
says the Resident, “have been marked by 
rapid progress in Elopura, progress more 
rapid than any one could have been justified 
in predicting even in so short a time as 
eighteen months ago. This improvement 
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AT COAL POINT, LABUAN, 


Drawn by Heten H. Hatton, from a Sketch by Frank Hatton. 


pioneer in an unknown land, and I recall 
the sensation that thrilled me on hearing the 
cantata of The Ancient Mariner where the 
chorus sing :— 


“¢ We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea,’ ” 


Il. 


Elopura is the chief station of British 
North Borneo. A few years ago Mr. Pryer, 
the Resident there, was comparatively alone 
with a handful of natives. He now has the 
administration of some thousands of natives 
and coolies, traders and residents, and a fine 
town is springing up. Mr. Governor Treacher 


denotes not so much an advance in Elopura 
itself as an increasing prosperity throughout 
the country inland, Elopura being but the 
index of affairs generally in this part of 
Sabah. The population is permanently in- 
creased with the arrival of every steamer. 
Many of the immigrants go up country gutta 
hunting. The Chinese are coming in rapidiy. 
The population generally is a miscellaneous 
one—Sooloos, Bugis, Sarawak men, Bajaus, 
Banjermassing and Manilla men, Tidong and 
Booloongan men. An attempt to take the 
census failed, but the inhabitants of Elopura 
now number about three thousand.” Besides 
this the settlements in other parts of San- 
dakan Bay are constantly increasing, over 
sixty-three arriving in one day. “I may be 
pardoned for recalling to mind the time, not 
three years ago,” adds the Resident, “ when, 
there being an alarm of pirates at Balhalla, 
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I went round the only three villages that ex- 
isted then and found that, besides my own 
one or two men, there were not even ten 
male adults in the whole bay.” 

The native town is very picturesque, as 
will be gathered from our illustrations of the 
wharf and the principal street. The. build- 
ings along the quay are made of bamboo with 
Nipa palm “attaps.” The principal street 
is little more than a palm-stem gangway, 
elevated on piles above the water. It is a 
curious sight when crowded, as it is now and 
then, and it is none the less strange in the 
early morning when the earliest risers are 
abroad. The new town which is being built 
by the Company is on the slope of the hill 
that rises above the native village. It was 
from Elopura that Frank Hatton set forth 
on his latest expedition ; it was to Elopura 
that his body was brought by his native 
followers in that fatal month of March, 
1883. 

Mr. Hatton conducted an expedition of 
exploration from March Ist until June 17th, 
1883, which had some important geological, 
geographical, and other results. The space 
at our disposal will only permit of a few 
brief but characteristic extracts from the 
explorer’s diary of this remarkable trip. 

“ April 2nd.—To-day I was initiated into 
the brotherhood of the Bendowen Dusuns. 
The old men and all the tribe having assem- 
bled, the ceremonies began. First the jungle 
was cleared for about twenty yards, and 
then a hole dug about a foot deep, in which 
was placed a large water-jar. In this country 
these jars are of enormous value : $30, $40, 
and even $100 of gutta being given for a 
single jar. The bottom of the jar in question 
was knocked out so as to render it useless in 
future. The clay taken out to make the 
hole was thrown into the jar, and now the 
old men commenced declaiming, ‘Oh, 
Kinarringan, hear us !’—a loud shout to the 
Kinarringan. The sound echoed away down 
the valleys, and as it died, a stone was placed 
near the jar. Then for half an hour the old 
men declared that by fire (which was repre- 
sented by a burning stick), by water (which 
was brought in a bamboo and poured into 
the jar), and by earth, that they would be 
true to all white men. A sumpitum was 
then fetched, and an arrow shot into the 
air to summon the Kinarringan. We now 
placed our four guns, which were all the 
arms my party of eight mustered, on the 
mouth of the jar, and each put a hand in 
and took a little clay out, and put it away. 
Finally several volleys were shot over the 
place, and the ceremony was complete. .. . 


I could not tell how long a journey I had 
before me. On thinking it over I gave up 
going after the antimony at present, but its 
search shall be prosecuted from Kinoram at 
a future day. I tried to get Degadong to 
part with his specimen, but he would not, 
although he would go with me to find more 
whenever I liked. 

“We left Toadilah and proceeded on our 
journey, following a high ridge of hills in a 
8.S.W. direction. The whole way lay through 
vast primeval forests, in which I noticed 
many tree-ferns twenty and more feet high. 
The general character of the forest was 
almost Australian, judging from the solitude 
and unbroken silence which reign in the 
depths of these trackless woods. The only 
sounds come from insects. Parrots, mon- 
keys, wild cats, bears, deer, and other usual 
denizens of tropical jungle are here entirely 
absent. The tracks of a large animal were 
seen--they appeared to me to be those of 
a tapir. I got a bearing of Mentapok. 
It was 75°. 

“The Dusuns at Toadilah were afraid to 
receive a note which I wanted to leave for 
Smith, should he come in this direction. 
They were afraid there was a charm in it. 
After much persuasion, however, they took 
it in, and placed it carefully away in a 
bamboo. 

“It is impossible to reach any house to- 
night, as the next place is too far, and there 
is no water ; we therefore prepared to camp 
in the jungle. There was a small stream 
called Tadjum in our vicinity, and as it 
did not rain, a night in the woods was not 
at all unpleasant. 

“ April 4th.—A beautiful day broke upon 
us in our forest beds. We awoke early, and 
our friends the Dusuns soon came up. 
Away we went in a W.S.W. direction, the 
path as usual leading over ridges and hills 
varying from 1000 to 2000 feet, Tadjum 
and Labuk vales away in the distance. At 
2.30 we descended into the Bendowen vale. 
The place was surrounded by hills, some 
rising as high as 4000 feet. We shortly 
after arrived at the banks of the Bendowen 
River, a rushing stream about forty yards 
broad ; in the wet season more than 100. 
It comes down from the Bendowen hills, 
which are about three days’ journey away, 
if one follows the river. To-day we have 
been travelling over a clayey country, the 
clays getting harder and harder, until here 
at Bendowen the transition into slate is 
complete. The cause of metamorphism is 
also at hand in the shape of vast masses of 
quartz. The slate at Bendowen is excellent, 
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and an extended search for minerals is advis- 
able all up the river. 

“At 12.25 sighted Habalu, bearing 335°, 
and soon after caught sight of the Labuk or 
Liogon, which we had not seen for so long. 
The country is all cleared here, and ancient 
paddy-fields with long cutting grass six feet 
high for miles and miles was our road. In 
the afternoon we arrived at Ghanaghana, on 
the right bank of the Labuk. We were wet 
through, tired and dirty, and on taking off 
my boots I found my socks literally drenched 
with blood from leeches. The leech is the 
true pest of the traveller in Borneo; but 
just now I feel the constant stirring of the 
people rather oppressive. Wherever I go 
and whatever I do, a crowd of some eight or 
ten follow to stare and wonder. At Ghana- 
ghana the people received us ratherchurlishly, 
but Durrok of Niasanne left us with friendly 
adieus and the gift of a spear. At Ghana- 
ghana the natives are all in the middle of 
their paddy harvests, and men, women, and 
children busily engaged in storing the rice 
cut during the day. At six o'clock they all 
begin drinking a kind of arrak. They 
prepare it by placing cooked rice and water 
with cocoanut milk in a bamboo, which they 
then seal up; fermentation commences, and 
in a week or so a spirit is produced, which 
smells very much of ethylic acetate. At 
seven o'clock the whole household was drunk ; 
men, women, and children rolling on the 
floor, laughing and shouting. I have one 
man who has broken down ; he can scarcely 
drag himself along; so we are very short- 
handed—only seven in all. 

“Got but little sleep for the noise and 
shouting, which was going on all night. 
Ghanaghana boasts seventy men; women, 
tifty-five ; houses, twelve ; headman, Pindar. 
We had some difficulty in procuring men to 
carry the things, and all wanted a fathom of 
cloth each and their wages beforehand. There 
were strings of human heads in all the houses 
in Ghanaghana. I was not sorry to cross 
the Labuk and leave the place. Crossed the 
stream Kinarang, flowing west, and descended 
from the tableland Batokan. This tableland 
is elevated about 400 feet above the Danao 
plain. Leaving it, we struck the Labuk 
River again. The stream is now about forty 
yards wide and some two feet deep. In the 
wet season it always overflows and floods 
the whole surrounding district. We followed 
the Labuk for some distance, crossing and 
recrossing several times. The boulders of 
phosphyrite granite in the river are large, 
and are washed, I expect, from Nabalu, 
which, from our present position bears 335°. 


At length we left the Labuk to the south 
of us, and followed a tributary, the To- 
dongon, for some distance, leaving it event- 
ually behind us, and going up to Tuntoul. 
The Ghanaghana men here refused to carry 
our things any further, and as five men out of 
the nine had already got their wages (a fathom 
of red cloth for a whole day), and it was now 
only 11.50 o'clock, I told them that if they 
persisted in deserting me the other four 
would get nothing. Finally I had them sent 
away and would hear no more from them. 
They talked a good deal and loudly, but did 
nothing, and presently disappeared. The 
Ghanaghana men have a general bad charac- 
ter. I noticed that scarcely one of them 
was untatooed. Their enemies are the Loba 
Muruts, and the Menkabong Dusuns and 
Badjows.” 

The river adventures which the young 
explorer met with were many and exciting. 
Here is the story of one of them, which we 
get from a private letter, though the diaries 
are full of battles with torrents and cataracts 
as little known as were the falls on the 
rivers which Stanley navigated in the early 
days of the African exploration :— 

“ We arrived at my men’s camp from our 
short trip at 10.30. The place was well 
posted below a bend in the river, at the foot 
of a hill 4,000 feet high. Potatoes, kaladi, 
melons, cucumbers were now plentiful, and 
my famished men got a feed of something 
more than rice, for which they were very 
thankful. The country here is very moun- 
tainous, and as the river is restricted by high 
banks, the current is tremendous; and all 
the Dyaks, Sulus, &e., said I was very brave 
to go up at all. It was about 11.30 when 
we started on again, my prahu leading; a 
little prahu with Datu Mahmad followed ; 
then came Smith and the police, and lastly 
the mandore and coolies in a large prahu 
full of things. We had just passed a diffi- 
cult bit of river when I heard a ery, and 
looking round I saw several heads bobbing up 
and down in the rushing river, and a prahu, 
bottom upwards, floating down the stream, 
and dashing among the boulders in the dis- 
tance, I jumped from my prahu and rushed 
to the spot, but before I arrived the gobang 
had gone out of sight, and most of the men 
had got ashore, some with great difficulty 
and many narrow escapes. The missing 
goods were many, the severest losses being 
two bags of rice, three guns, six axes, some 
panangs, blankets, and all the men’s little 
things. The Dumpas and Sulumen, whom 
I was protecting against the Dyaks, dived 
all day, getting things out, and we recovered 
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ON THE KINARAM RIVER. 
From a Drawing by W. H. Maroerson. 








a little. The Dyaks gave us no assistance ; 
in fact they were waiting down the river to 
get stray goods. The Dyaks here are true 
head hunters, and only a few days ago a 
head was taken at a bridge over a torrent. 
The man was walking over the felled tree, 
which in this country always constitutes a 
bridge, when four men rushed on him, 
pushed him down the steep bank, and, 
jumping down after him, took his head off 
in a twinkling. I saw the victim’s head 
and hand in a house not far from the scene 
of the murder. The headman said himself 
that three weeks ago seven heads had been 
taken from slaughtered men of Tingara, 
with which country he, Sogolitan, was fight- 
ing. The bodies of these men were thrown 
into the wood near us, and all the men said 
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“ Postscript ” to the volume on North Borneo, 
which is shortly to be published, dealing 
with Frank Hatton’s life and work. 

“Six months elapsed, and I was at 
Penungah—a little native settlement, hither- 
to, I believe, unvisited—about 700 miles up 
the Kinabatangan River. I was lying in 
my hammock about sundown, on the 29th of 
January, 1883, feeling sick, miserable, and 
lonely, and wondering how long it would be 
before I should again hear my own language 
spoken. All around was very calm and 
quiet ; the sky was clear, and hardly a sound 
was to be heard. In front of my rude hut 
the sun was setting in all its glory behind 
the thickly wooded hills that intervened 
between Penungah and Kimanis. To the 
eastward the sharp outline of the mountain 








THE QUAY, SANDAKAN BAY. 
Drawn by Heten H. Hatton, from a Photograph by Mr. Rosson. 


that at night, when the wind blew from a 
certain quarter, there was a fearful smell of 
dead animal matter. The Dyaks here all eat 
monkeys, the skins of which they tie round 
their waists, letting the tails hang down 
behind. This, no doubt, is the origin of the 
reported existence of ‘men with tails.’ ”’ 


III. 
Mr. Herbert Ward, a young cadet in 
the service of the British North Borneo 


company, was the last officer who saw Frank 
Hatton during the expedition which ended 
with his death. He has related to me the 
circumstances of their meeting and parting, 
and his narrative will be printed as a 


of Impak stood in bold relief. My men, 
some fifteen Brunei Malays (dubbed Mata- 
matas by the Bornean officials in their youth- 
ful pride), were lying idly upon the verandah 
of their rough barracks. Suddenly I heard 
“some voices coming nearer, and, looking up, 
I saw two Tumbunwahs approaching from 
the river. They came straight towards me, 
sat down, and looked as if they had some- 
thing to say. 

“T called Hassan, my corporal, to interpret 
for me into Malay ; and, owing to my limited 
knowledge of that language, I had some 
difficulty in understanding their mission, I 
at last gathered that two days down the 
river was an orang-putih, or white man, with 
two canoes, plenty of men, and a large flag. 

“This was news indeed. I grew excited, 
and wondered who could possibly be the 
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visitor. My informants, however, were 
totally unacquainted with detail. I had to 
content myself with looking longingly in the 
distance, and wishing heartily for the time 
when this unknown should arrive. 

“T interrogated Hassan as to the white 
man’s name, but could get no further infor- 
mation than that the stranger had thirty 
men and two gobangs, and that he spoke 
Malay very fluently. The white man was 
evidently a person of distinction, and I 
wondered what could possibly bring him 
away thus far into the: unknown interior. 
I had never in my dreams even expected a 
visitor, and had almost come to the conclu- 
sion that I had seen a white man for the 
last time, so ill was I, and so far from all 
ideas of civilisation. 

“No sleep, no food could I take for the 
next two days. I was in feverish excite- 
ment, and towards the close of the second 
day I stationed myself upon the highest 
point, with my men around me, with their 
guns ready to fire a salute of welcome. By 
and by, in the dim distance, I could hear 
shouts, and see three or four small canoes 
approaching rapidly against the stream. 
My excitement was intense, and at last I 
was rewarded by seeing a large prahu slowly 
turn the bend of the river, manned by some 
twenty orang-dyang, or paddlers, who occu- 
pied the forepart of the canoe. Amidships 
a roof of leaves, and astern stood the form 
of my unknown visitor, bareheaded, and in 
white. I gave the word, ‘ Fire!’ and never 
was there such a row in Penungah before. 
‘Bang! bang!’ at irregular intervals was 
kept up during the quarter of an hour it 
took for the prahu to arrive alongside the 
landing-place. There, stepping lightly ashore, 
was Frank Hatton once more; and again 
we grasped hands, this time with an in- 
describable feeling of thankfulness. He 
looked well and strong, and was in high 
spirits. 

+ * % * 

“JT noticed when it was quite dark that 
two or three of Frank’s men kept dropping 
a kind of powder into the fire, and asking 
him what it meant and what the powder was, 
he said his natives were very superstitious, 
and were afraid of ghosts. The powder 
which they threw into the fire was, he said, 
composed of bits of worsted, the bark of the 
upas-tree, and an occasional glass bead. This 
they believed pleased the deity, who in return 
for this attention kept watch over them 
through the night, to protect them from the 
attack of the spirits of their departed rela- 
tives. This led to Frank telling me many 
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interesting things about the superstitious 
fears of the natives. The fitful firelight and 
the intense outer darkness made the stories 
all the more impressive. My visitor and 
fellow.countryman also taught me many 
Malay words, and gave me many valuable 
hints in regard to the language, all of which 
I thoroughly remember to this day. 

® + . * 

“At last, Frank’s arrangements being 
quite completed, the date was fixed for his 
departure, to investigate the Seguama River 
on the 14th of February. He collected a 
few things together, which he said he would 
not require upon that journey, and asked me 
to take care of them and send them down to 
Sandakan at the first opportunity. Then 
came the time for our parting, and we walked 
together sadly down the hill to the boats, 
and stood for some minutes grasping hands 
and wishing each other good-bye. His last 
words to me were ‘Good-bye, old chap, till 
we meet again in London. We'll have jolly 
times then.’ His boat pushed off, and he 
glided slowly with the stream. 

“ As I stood there, watching him disappear 
round the bend in the distance, a feeling of 
sadness and a strange foreboding came over 
me, such a feeling that I had never had 
before, and I wondered how long it would 
be before I once again would see him. I 
was very sad as I walked up the hill to the 
hut. I rested many times, and felt a choking 
sensation in my throat. I, however, lay 
down in my hammock and spent the re- 
mainder of that night gazing listlessly at the 
sky, feeling down-hearted and thoroughly 
miserable ; till, all at once, I heard the splash 
of a canoe, and, jumping up, found that 
Bongsu had just arrived with his two sons. 
They approached me in an agitated manner, 
and told me in Malay that they had dived in 
the river where Frank’s canoe was upset, 
and they showed me a prismatic compass 
and a flat compass, and an aneroid which 
they had recovered from the bottom of the 
river. I immediately whistled up my men, 
and gave orders to Hassan, my corporal, to 
immediately start off and try and overtake 
Frank and give him these things, which I 
knew were a serious loss to him. Half an 
hour afterwards all was quiet again, and 
Hassan was well on his way down the river. 

“On the third day Hassan returned, and 
brought me a note, upon which was written, 
‘4 a.m. Dear Ward—Thanks for the things, 
but I fear they are sadly damaged.’ I took this 
note, folded it carefully, and stowed it away. 
Everything was miserable for the next week. 
I was sad, ill, and down-hearted. I wanted 
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to return to Sandakan, but feared to leave 
the place on account of rumours of a band 
of desperadoes from a neighbouring tribe 
coming up and docking off our heads. 
“Whilst in this uncertain state of mind 
a man arrived at Penungah, whom I re- 
cognised, and who proved afterwards to have 
been one of Frank Hatton’s followers. He 
was in a terrible state of excitement, and 
spoke so quickly I was unable to understand 
a single word he said. At last, by the aid 
of Hassan, I was told that poor Frank was 
dead, and was made acquainted with the sad 
details of his sad accident. I then made up 
my mind, at all hazards, to try and return 


of the Kina Balu country. He talked more 
of London than of Borneo, though he spoke 
of an intended visit to Java and Siam. I 
heard from others more of his expedition 
than from himself, but he said that a little 
opium pipe that he bought from the Tungara 
men nearly cost him his life. He was re- 
markably cool-headed, I thought, and brave, 
and his men loved him. Passing one of the 
rapids, I saw his boat slew round towards 
a jutting rock. I saw him bend down and 
speak to one of his men, the strongest and 
biggest of them. The man leaped from the 
boat, clung to the rock, and received the 
shock of the collision with his feet, and 











ON HIS LAST EXPEDITION.—*‘ GOOD-BYE.” 
Drawn by W. H. Marcetson, from a Sketch by H. Warp. 


as soon as possible, and about a month after- 
wards I was on my way down the river to 
Sandakan, prostrated with the jungle fever. 
I then found that the tale was only too 
true.” 
* * * * 

“ You said that Frank was reticent as to 
his mission on the Segama ?”’ 

“ Yes, but hopeful, evidently.” 

“Did he speak of a possible gold find?” 

“No, he did not talk much of the business 
of his expedition ; he examined the banks 
of the river and the bed whenever he could, 
and regretted that it was the rainy season. 
He spoke once of the great mineral promise 


saved the boat. He had been upset himself 
more than once or twice on his river expe- 
ditions. You see, nobody knew what there 
was to encounter in the way of currents, 
cataracts, floating timber, snags.” 

Only portions of two of Frank Hatton’s 
diaries have as yet reached England, and the 
Governor and officers of Sabah give no hopes 
of the discovery of the remainder. Fortun- 
ately, however, extracts from the lost diaries, 
and reports founded upon them, were from 
time to time sent to the Governor by the 
young explorer, the interest and importance 
of which are suggested in the foregoing notes 
and illustrations. 

JosEPH Hatron. 
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AUNT RACHEL. 


A RUSTIC SENTIMENTAL COMEDY. 


CHAPTER I. 


QUARTETTE _party— 
three violins and a ’cello 
—sat in summer evening 
weather ina garden. This 
garden was full of bloom 
and odour, and was shut 
in by high walls of ripe 
old brick. Here and there 





were large-sized plaster casts —Venus, 


Minerva, Mercury, a goat-hoofed Pan with 
his pipes, a Silence with a finger at her lips. 
They were all sylvan green and crumbled 
with exposure to the weather, so that, in 
spite of cheapness, they gave the place a 
certain old world and stately aspect to an 
observer who was disposed to think so and 
did not care to look at them too curiously. 
A square deal table with bare top and 
painted legs was set on the grass plot be- 
neath a gnarled apple-tree whose branches 
were thick with green fruit, and the quartette 
party sat about this table, each player with 
his music spread out before him on a portable 
little folding stand. 

Three of the players were old, stout, grey, 
and spectacled. The fourth was young and 
handsome, with dreamy grey-blue eyes, and 
a mass of chestnut-coloured hair. There was 
an audience of two—an old man and a girl. 
The old man stood at the back of the chair 
of the youngest player, turning his music 
for him, and beating time with one foot upon 
the grass. The girl, with twined fingers, 
leaned both palms on the trunk of the apple- 
tree, and reposed a clear-coloured cheek on 
her rounded arm, looking downward with a 
listening air. The youngest player never 
glanced at the sheets which the old man so 
assiduously turned for him, but looked straight 
forward at the girl, his eyes brightening or 
dreaming at the music. The three seniors 


ploughed away business-like, with intent 
frownings, and the man who played the 
’cello counted beneath his breath, “One two 
three four—one two three four,” inhaling 
his breath on one set of figures, and blowing 
on the next. 

The movement closed, and the three seniors 
looked at each other like men who were satis- 
fied with themselves and their companions. 

“Lads,” said the man with the ’cello, in a 
fat and comfortable voice, “that was proper ! 
He’s a pretty writer, this here Bee-thoven. 
Rewben, the hallygro’s a twister, I can tell 
thee. Thee hadst better grease thy elbow 
afore we start on it. Ruth, fetch a jug o’ 
beer, theer’s a good wench. I’m as dry as 
Bill Duke. Thee canst do a drop, ’Saiah, 
I know.” 

“Why, yes,” returned the second fiddle. 
“Theer’s a warmish bit afore us, and it’s 
well to have summat to work on.” 

The girl moved away slowly, her fingers 
still knitted, and her palms turned to the 
ground. An inward-looking smile, called up 
by the music, lingered in her eyes, which 
were of a warm soft brown. 

“ Rewben,” said the second fiddle, “thee 
hast thy uncle’s method all over. I could 
shut my eyes an’ think as I was five-and- 
twenty ear younger, and as he was a playin’. 
Dost note the tone, Sennacherib ?”’ 

“ Note it?” said the third senior. “It’s 
theer to be noted. Our ’Saiah’s got it drove 
into him somehow, as he’s the one in Heydon 
Hay as God A’mighty’s gi’en a pair of 
ears to.” 

“‘An’ our Sennacherib,” retorted Isaiah, 
“is the one as carries Natur’s license t’ offer 
the rough side of his tongue to everybody.” 

“T know it’s a compliment,” said the 
younger man, “to say I have my uncle’s 
hand, though I never heard my uncle play.” 

“No, lad,” said the old man who stood 
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behind his chair. ‘“Thee’rt a finer player 
than ever I was. If I'd played as well as 
thee I might have held on at it, though 
even then it ud ha’ gone a bit agen the grain.” 

“ Agen the grain ?” asked the ’cello player, 
in his cheery voice. “ With a tone like that ? 
Why, I mek bold to tell you, Mr. Gold, as 
theer is not a hammerchewer on the fiddle, 
not for thirty or maybe forty mile around, 
as has a tone to name in the same day with 
Rewben.” ‘ 

“There’s a deal in what you say, Mr. 
Fuller,” said the old man, who had a bearing 
of sad and gentle dignity, and gave, in a 
curious and not easily explainable way, the 
idea that he spoke but seldom and was some- 
thing of a recluse. ‘ There’s a deal in what 
you say, Mr. Fuller, but the fiddle is not a 
thing as can be played like any ordinary 
instryment. A fiddle’s like a wife, in a way 
of speaking. You must offer her all you’ve 
got. If she catches you going about after 
other women—” 

“Tt’s woe betide you!” Sennacherib in- 
terrupted. 

“ You drive her heart away,” the old man 
pursued. “The fiddle’s jealouser than a 
woman. It wants the whole of a man. If 
Reuben was to settle down to it twelve hours 
a day, I make no doubt he’d be a player ina 
few years’ time.” 

“Twelve hour a day!” cried Sennacherib. 
“D’ye think as life was gi’en to us to pass 
it all away a scrapin’ catgut?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Eld,” the old man answered, 
smilingly. “But to my mind there’s only 
two or three men in the world at any par- 
ticular space o’ given time as has the power 
gi’en’em by Nature to be fiddlers ; that is to 
say, as has all the qualities to be masters of 
the instryment. It is so ordered as the best 
of qualities must be practised to be perfect, 
and howsoever a man may be qualified to 
begin with, he must work hour by hour and 
day by day for years afore he plays the 
fiddle.” 

“T look upon any such doctrine as a 
sinful crime,” said Sennacherib. “The fiddle 
is a recrehation, and was gi’en us for that 
end. So, in a way, for them as likes it, is 
skittles. So is marvils, or kite-flyin’, or 
kiss-i’-the-ring. But to talk of a man sittin’ 
on his hinder end, and draggin’ rosined hoss- 
hair across catgut hour by hour and day by 
day, for ’ears, is a doctrine as I should like 
to hear Parson Hales’s opinion on, if ever it 
was to get brvached afore him.” 

“Ruth,” called the ’cello player, as the 
girl reappeared, bearing a tray with a huge 
jug and glasses, “ come along with the beer. 





And when we've had a drink, lads, we'll have 
a cut atthe hallygro. It’s marked ‘ vivaysy,’ 
Reuben, an’ it'll tek thee all thy time to 
get the twirls and twiddles i’ the right 
placen.” 

Ruth poured out a glass of beer for each 
of the players, and, having set the tray and 
jug upon the grass, took up her former place 
and position by the apple-tree. 

“Wheer’s your rosin, ‘Saiah?” asked 
Sennacherib. 

“I forgot to bring it wi’ me,” said Isaiah. 
“ T took it out of the case last night, and was 
that neglectful as I forgot to put it back 
again.” 

“ My blessid!” cried Sennacherib, “ I niver 
see such a man!” 

“Well, well!’ said the ’cello player, 
“here’s a bit. You seem to ha’ forgot your 
own.” 

“ What’s that got to do wi’ it?” Sennac- 
herib demanded. “TI shall live to learn as 
two blacks mek a white by an’ by, I reckon. 
There niver was a party o’ four but there 
was three wooden heads among ’em.”’ 

The girl glanced over her arm, and looked 
with dancing eyes at the youngest of the 
party. He, feeling Sennacherib’s eye upon 
him, contrived to keep a grave face. The 
host gave the word, and the four set to work, 
Reuben playing with genuine fire, and his 
companions sawing away with a dogged pre- 
cision which made them agreeable enough 
to listen to, but droll to look at. Ruth, 
with her chin upon her dimpled arm, watched 
Reuben as he played. He had tossed back 
his chestnut mane of hair rather proudly as 
he tucked his violin beneath his chin, and 
had looked round on his three seniors with 
the air of a master as he held his bow poised 
in readiness to descend upon the strings. 
His short upper lip and full lower lip came 
together firmly, his brows straightened, and 
his nostrils contracted a little. Ruth ad- 
mired him demurely, and he gave her ample 
opportunity, for this time he kept his eyes 
upon the text. She watched him to the last 
stroke of the bow, and then, shifting her 
glance, met the grave fixed look of the old 
man who stood behind his chair. At this, 
conscious of the fashion in which her last 
five minutes had been passed, she blushed, 
and to carry this off with as good a grace 
as might be, she began to applaud with both 
hands. 

“Bravo, father! 
Eld! Capital!” 

“Theer,”’ said Sennacherib, ignoring the 
compliment, and scowling in a sort of dogged 
triumph at the placid old man behind 


Bravo! Capital, Mr. 








Reuben’s chair, “ d’ye think as that could be 
beat if we spent forty ’ear at it? Theer 
wa’n’t a fause note from start to finish, and 
time was kep’ like a clock.” 

“Tt’s a warmish bit o’ work, that hallygro,” 
said old Fuller, in milder self-gratulation, as 
he disposed his ’cello between his knees, and 
mopped his bald forehead. ‘ A warmish bit 
o’ work it is.” 

“Come now,” said Sennacherib; “d’ye 
think as it could be beat? A civil answer 


to a civil question is no more than a beggar’s - 


rights, and no less than a king’s obliging- 
ness. 

“Tt was wonderful well played, Mr. 
Eld,” the old man answered. 

“Beat!” said Isaiah. ‘ Why it stands to 
Natur’ as it could be beat. D’ye think 
Paganyni couldn’t play a better second fiddle 
than I can?” 

“Ought to play second fiddle pretty well 
thyself,” returned Sennacherib. “ Hast been 
at it all thy life. Ever since thee wast 
married, annyway.” 

“Come, come, come,” said the fat ’cello 
player. “Harmony, lads, harmony! How 
was it, Mr. Gold, as you come to give up the 
music? Theer’s them as is entitled to speak, 
and has lived i’ the parish longer than I 
have, as holds you up to have been a real 
noble player.” 

“There’s them,” the old man answered, 
“as would think the parish church the finest 
buildin’ i’ the kingdom. But they wouldn’t 
be them as had seen the glories of Lichfield 
cathedral.” 

“]’m speakin’ after them as thinks they 
have a right to talk,” said the other. 

“T might at my best day have come pretty 
nigh to Reuben,” the old man allowed, 
“though I never was his equal. But as for 
a real noble player——” 

“Well, well,” said Fuller, “it ain't a 
hammerchewer in a county as plays like 
Reuben. Give Mr. Gold a chair, Ruth. I 
should like to hear what might ha’ made a 
man throw it over as had iver got as far.” 

“Theard Paganini,” the old man answered. 
“T was up in London, rather better than six- 
and-twenty year ago,and I heard Paganini.” 

“ Well?” asked Fuller. 

“That's all the story,” said the old man, 
seating himself in the chair the girl had 
brought him. “I never cared to touch a 
bow again.” 

“T don’t seem to follow you, Mr. Gold.” 

“T have never been a wine-drinker,” said 
Gold, “but I may speak of wine to make 
clear my meanin’. If you had been drinkin’ 
a wonderful fine glass of port or sherry wine, 
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you wouldn’t try to take the taste out of 
your mouth with varjuice.” 

“T’ve tasted both,” said the ’cello player, 
“but they niver sp’iled my mouth for a 
glass of honest beer.” 

“T can listen to middlin’ class music now,” 
said Gold, “and find a pleasure in it. 
But for a time I could not bring myself to 
take any sort of joy in music. You think 
it foolish? Well, perhaps it was. I am not 
careful to defend it, gentlemen, and it may 
happen that I might not if I tried. But 
that was how I came to give up the fiddle. 
He was a wonder of the world was Paganini. 
He was no more like a common man than 
his fiddlin’ was like common fiddlin’. There 
was things he played that made the blood 
run cold all down the back and laid a sort 
of terror on you.” 

“T felt like that at the ‘ Hallelujah’ first 
time I heerd it,” said Isaiah. “Band an’ 
chorus of a hundred. It was when they 
opened the big Wesley Chapel at Barfield 
twenty ’ear ago.” 

“We'll tek a turn at Haydn now, lads,” 
said the host, genially. 

“T’m sorry to break the party up so soon,” 
Reuben answered, “but I must go. There 
are people come to tea at father’s, and I was 
blamed for coming away at all. I promised 
to get back early and give them a tune or 
two.” He arose, and taking his violin-case 
from the grass wiped it carefully all over 
with his pocket-handkerchief. ‘I was bade 
to ask you, sir, if Miss Ruth might come and 
pass an hour or two. My mother would be 
particularly pleased to see her, I was to say.” 

The young fellow was blushing fierily as 
he spoke, but no one noticed this except 
the girl. 

“Go up, my gell, and spend an hour or 
two,” said her father. “Reuben ’ll squire 
thee home again.” 

“Wait while I put on my bonnet,” she 
said, as she ran past Reuben into the house. 
Reuben blushed a little deeper yet, and knelt 
over his violin-case on the grass, where he 
swaddled the instrument as if it had been a 
baby, and bestowed it in its place with 
unusual care and solicitude. 

“Reuben,” said his uncle, as the young 
man arose, “that’s a thing as never should 
be done.” The young man looked inquiry. 
“The poor thing’s screwed up to pitch,” the 
old man explained, almost sternly. “ Ease 
her down, lad, ease her down. The strain 
upon a fiddle is a thing too little thought 
upon. You get a couple o’ strong men one 
o’ these days, and make ’em pull at a set of 
strings, and see if they'll get them up to 
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concert pitch! I doubt if they’d do it, lad, 
or anything like. And there’s all that strain 
on a frail shell like that. I’ve ached to 
think of it, many a time. A man who 
carries a weight about all day puts it off 
to go to bed.” 

‘‘ Wondrous delicate an’ powerful thing,” 
said old Fuller. “Reminds you o’ some 0’ 
them delicate-lookin’ women as'll goo through 
wi’ a lot more in the way o’ pain-bearin’ than 
iver a man wool,” : 

“ Rubbidge!” said Sennacherib. “ You’d 
think the women bear a lot. They mek a 
outcry, to be sure, but theer’s a lot more 
chatter than work about a woman’s sufferin’, 
just as theer is about everythin’ else her 
does. Dost remember what the vicar said 
last Sunday was a wick? It ’ud be a crime, 
he said, to think as the Lord made the things 
as is lower in the scale o’ natur’ than we be 
to feel like us. The lower the scale the less 
the feelin’. Stands to rayson, that does. I 
mek no manner of a doubt as he’s got 
Scripter for it.” 

“Lower in the scale of natur’, Mr. Eld?” 
said Gold, turning his ascetic face and 
mournful eyes upon Sennacherib. 

“Theer’s two things,” returned Sennacherib, 
“asa mano’ sense has no particular liking to. 
He'll niver ask to have his cabbage twice b’iled, 
nor plain words twice spoke. I said, ‘ Lower 
in the scale o’ natur’.’ Mek the most onit.” 

Sennacherib was short but burly, and be- 
tween him and Gold there was very much 
the sort of contrast which exists between a 
mastiff and a deerhound. 

“JT will not make the most of- it, Mr. 
Eld,” the old man said, with a transient 
smile. “I might think poorlier of you than 
I’ve a right to, if I did. When a rose is 
held lower in the scale of natur’ than a 
turnip, or the mastership in music is gi’en 
in again the fiddle in favour o’ the hurdy- 
gurdy, I’ll begin to think as you and me is 
better specimens of natur’s handiwork than 
this here gracious bit o’ sweetness as is 


coming toward us at this minute. Good 
evenin’, Mr. Eld. Good evenin’, Isaiah. 
Good evenin’, Mr. Fuller. Good evenin’, 


Reuben. No, I’m not goin’ thy way, lad. 
Call o’ me to-morrow ; I’ve a thing to speak 
of. Good evenin’, Miss Ruth.” 

When he had spoken his last good-bye he 
folded his gaunt hands behind him and 
walked away slowly, his shoulders rounded 
with an habitual stoop and his eyes upon the 
ground. Ruth and Reuben followed, and 
the three seniors re-seated themselves, and 
each with one consent reached out his hand 
to his tumbler. 


“Theer’s a kind of a mildness o’ natur’ in 
Ezra Gold,” said Isaiah, passing the back of 
his hand across his lips, “as gives me a 
curious sort o’ likin’ for him.” 

“ Theer’s a kind of a mildness o’ natur’ in 
a crab-apple,” said Sennacherib, “as sets my 
teeth on edge.” 

“Come, come, lads, harmony!” said 
Fuller. He laid hold of his great waistcoat 
with the palms of both hands and agitated 
it gently. “It beats me,” he said, “to 
think of his layin’ by the music in that 
way, and for sich a cause.” 

“ Well,” said Sennacherib, “ 7’ll tell thee 
why he laid by the music. I wonder at 
Gold settlin’ up to git over men like we 
with a stoory so onlikely.” 

“What was it, then?” 
bestowing a wink on Fuller. 

‘It was a wench as did it,” said Sen- 
nacherib. “He was allays a man as took 
his time to think about a thing. If he'd 
been a farmer he’d ha’ turned the odds about 
and about wi’ regards to gettin’ his seed 
into the ground till somebody ’ud ha’ told 
him it ‘ud be Christmas Day next Monday. 
He behaved i’ that way wi’ regards to matri- 
mony. He put off thinkin’ on it till he was 
nigh on forty—six-an’-thirty he was at the 
lowest. Even when he seemed to ha’ made 
up what mind he’d got he’d goo and fiddle 
to the wench instead o’ courtin’ her like a 
Christian, or sometimes the wench ’ud mek 
a visit to his mother, and then he’d fiddle to 
her at hum. He made eyes at her for all 
the parish to see, and the young woman 
waited most tynacious. But when her had 
been fiddled at for three or four ’ear, her 
begun to see as her was under no sort 0’ 
peril o’ losin’ her maiden name with Ezra. 
So her walked theer an’ then—made up her 
mind, an’ walked at once—went into some 
foreign part of the country to see if her 
couldn’t find somebody theer as’d fancy a 
nice-lookin’ wench, and tek less time to find 
out what he’d took a likin’ for.” 

“Was that it?” asked Isaiah, with the 
manner of a man who finds an explanation 
for an old puzzle. “That ’ud be Rachel 
Blythe.” 

“ A quick eye our ’Saiah’s got,” said Sen- 
nacherib. “He can see a hole through a 
ladder when somebody’s polished his glasses. 
Rachel Blythe was the wench’s name. Her 
was a little slip of a creatur’, no higher than 
a well-grown gell o’ twelve, but pretty in a 
sort o’ way.” 

“ Why, Jabez, lad,” cried Isaiah, “ thee 
lookest like a stuck pig. What's the matter?” 

The host’s eyes were rounded with astonish- 


asked Isaiah, 








ment, and he was staring from one of his 
guests to the other with an air of fatuous 
wonder. 

“Why,” said he, with an emphasis of 
astonishment which seemed not altogether in 
keeping with so simple a discovery ; “ this 
here Rachel Blythe was my first wife’s 
second cousin. Our Fanny Jane used to be 
talkin’ about her constant. Her had offers 
by the baker’s dozen, so it seemed, but her 
could never be brought tomarry. Fanny Jano 
was &@ woman as was gien a good deal up 
to sentiment, and her was used to say the 
gell’s heart was fixed on somebody at Heydon 
Hay. It ‘ud seem to come in wi’ the pro- 
bability of things as they might have had a 
sort of a shortness betwixt ’em, and parted.” 

“Theer was nobody after her here but 
Ezra Gold,” said Sennacherib. ‘“ Nobody. 
I niver heard, howsever, as they got to be 
hintimate enough to quarrel. But as for 
Paganyni, that’s rubbidge. The man played 
regular till Rachel Blythe left the parish, 
and then he stopped.” 

“Well, well,” said the host, contempla- 
tively. “ It’s too late in life for both on ’em. 
Her’s back again. Made us a visit yesterday. 
Her’s took that little cottage o’ Mother 
Duke’s on the Barfield Road.” 

“Bless my soul,” said Isaiah. “I seen 
her yesterday as I was takin’ my walks 
abroad. But Jabez, lad, her’s as withered 
as a chip! The littlest, wizenedest, tiniest, 
little old woman as ever I set eyes on. Dear 
me! Dear me! To think as six-an’-twenty 
‘ear should mek such a difference. Her 
gi’en me a nod and a smile as I went by, but 
I niver guessed as it was Rachel Blythe.” 

“Rachel Blythe it was though,” returned 
old Fuller. “ Well, well! To think as her 
and Mr. Gold should ha’ kep’ single one for 
another. Here’s a bit of a treeho, lads, as I 
bought in Brummagem the day afore yester- 
day. It’s by that new chap as wrote Elijah 
for the festival. Let’s see. What’s his name 
again? Mendelssohn, Shall us have a try 
at it?” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Earl of Barfield stood at the lodge- 
gate on a summer afternoon attired in a 
wondrously old-fashioned suit of white kersey- 
mere and a peaked cap. He was a withered 
old gentleman, with red-rimmed eyes, broad 
cheek-bones and a projecting chin. He had 
a very sharp nose, and his close-cropped hair 
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was of a harsh sandy tone and texture. He 
was altogether a rather ferret-like old man, 
but he had, nevertheless, a certain air of 
dignity and breeding which forbade the least 
observant to take him for anything but a 
gentleman. His clothes, otherwise spotless, 
were disfigured by a trail of snuff which ran 
lightly along all projecting wrinkles from 
his right knee to his right shoulder. This 
trail was accentuated in the region of his 
right-hand waistcoat-pocket, where his lord- 
ship kept his snuff loose for convenience’ 
sake. He was over eighty, and his head 
nodded and shook involuntarily with the 
palsy of old age, but his figure was still 
fairly upright, and seemed to promise an 
activity unusual for his years. He rested 
one hand on the rung of a ladder which 
leaned against the wall beside him, and 
glanced up and down the road with an air of 
impatience. On the ground at his feet lay a 
billhook and a hand-saw, and once or twice 
he stirred these with his foot, or made a 
movement with his disengaged right hand as 
if he was using one of them. 

When he had stood there some ten minutes 
in growing impatience, a young gentleman 
came sauntering down the drive smoking a 
cigar. Times change, and nowadays a young 
man attired after his fashion would be laugh- 
able, but for his day he looked all over 
like a lady-killer, from his tasselled French 
cap to his pointed patent leathers. Behind 
him walked a valet, carrying a brass-bound 
mahogany box, a clumsy easel, and a camp- 
stool. 

“Going painting again, Ferdinand?” said 
his lordship, in a tone of some little scorn 
and irritation. 

“Yes,” said Ferdinand rather idly; “I 
am going painting. Your man hasn’t arrived 
yet?” He cast a glance of lazy amusement 
at the ladder and the tools that lay at its 
feet. 

“No,” returned his lordship, irritably. 
“ Worthless scoundrel. Ah! here he comes. 
Go away. Go away. Go and paint. Go 
and paint.” 

The young gentleman lifted his cap and 
sauntered on, turning once or twice to look 
at his lordship and a queer lopsided figure 
shambling rapidly towards him. 

“ Joseph Beaker,” said the Earl of Barfield, 
shaking his hand at the lopsided man, “ you 
are late again. I have been waiting ten 
minutes.” 

“What did I say yesterday?” asked 
Joseph Beaker. His face was lopsided, like 
his figure, and his speech came in a hollow 
mumble which was difficult to follow. Joseph 
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was content to pass as the harmless lunatic 
of the parish, but there was a shrewdly 
humorous twinkle in his eye which damaged 
his pretensions with the more discerning sort 
of people. 

“T do not want to know what you said 
yesterday,” his lordship answered, tartly. 
“Take up the billhook and the saw. Now 
bring the ladder.” 

“ What I said yesterday,” mumbled Joseph, 
shambling by the nobleman’s side, a little in 
the rear. 

“ Joseph Beaker,” said the earl, “ hold your 
tongue.” 

“ Niver could do it,” replied Joseph ; “ it 
slips from betwixt the thumb and finger like 
a eel. What I said yesterday was, ‘ Why 
doesn’t thee set thy watch by the parish 
church ?’ Thee’st got Barfield time, 1 reckon, 
and Barfield’s allays a wick and ten minutes 
afore other placen.” 

The aged nobleman twinkled and took 
snuff. 

“ Joseph,” said his lordship, “I am going 
to make a new arrangement with you.” 

“Time you did,” returned Joseph, pausing, 
ostensibly to shift the ladder from one 
shoulder to ‘the other, but really to feign 
indifference. 

“T find ninepence a day too much.” 

“T’ve allays said so,” Joseph answered, 
shambling a little nearer. “A sinful sight 
too much. And half on it wasted o’ them 
white garmints.” 

“T tind myself a little in want of exercise,” 
said his lordship. ‘I shall carry the ladder 
from the first tree to the second, and you 
will carry it from the second to the third ; 
then I shall carry it again, and then yow will 
carry it again. We shall go on in that way 
the whole afternoon, and shall continue in 
that way so long as I stay here.” 

Joseph laughed. It was in his laugh that 
he chiefly betrayed the shortcomings of 
character. His smile was dry and full of 
cunning, but his laugh was fatuous. 

“ Naturally,” pursued the earl, “I shall 
not pay you full wages for a half day’s work.” 
Joseph’s face fell into a look of ludicrous 
consternation. “I shall be generous, how- 
ever—I shall be generous. I shall give you 
sixpence. Sixpence a day, Joseph, and I 
shall do half the work myself.” 

“ It ar’nt to be done, gaffer,” said Joseph, 
resolutely stopping short, and setting up the 
ladder in the roadway. 

The old nobleman turned to face him with 
pretended anger. 

“ You are impertinent, Joseph.” 

“Tt caw’t be done, my lord,” his assistant 


” 


mumbled, thrusting his head through a space 
in the ladder. 

“Times are hard, Joseph,” returned his 
lordship. 

There had been a discernible touch of 
banter in his voice and manner when he had 
rebuked Joseph a second or two before, but 
he was very serious now indeed. 

“Times are hard ; expenses must be cut 
down. I can’t afford more. Sixpence a 
day is three shillings a week, and three 
shillings a week is one hundred and _fifty- 
six shillings a year—seven pounds six- 
teen. That is interest at three per cent. 
on a sum of two hundred and fifty-nine 
pounds ten shillings. That is a great 
amount to lie waste. While I pay you six- 
pence a day I am practically two hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds ten shillings poorer than I 
should be if I kept the sixpence a day to 
myself. I might just as well not have the 
money—it is of no use to me.” 

“Gi’e it to me, then,” suggested Joseph, 
with a feeble gleam. 

“Sixpence a day,” said his lordship, “ is 
really a great waste of money.” 

“Tt’s cruel hard o’ me,” returned Joseph, 
betraying a sudden inclination to whimper. 
‘Tf I was a lord I'd be a lord, I would.” 

“Joseph! Joseph! Joseph!” cried his 
lordship, sharply. 

“It’s cruel hard,” said Joseph, whimpering 
outright. “I’d be a man or a mouse if I 
was thee.” 

“ T shall be generous,” said the aged noble- 
man, relenting. “I shall give you a suit of 
clothes. I shall give you a pair of trousers and 
a waistcoat—a laced waistcoat—and a coat.” 

Joseph laughed again, but clouded a 
moment later. 

“ Theer’s them as pets the back to humble 
the belly, and theer’s them as pets the belly 
to humble the back,” he said, rubbing his 
bristly chin on a rung of the ladder as he 
spoke. ‘“ What soort o’ comfort is theer in a 
laced wescut, if a man’s got nothing to stretch 
it out with?” 

“Well, well, Joseph,” returned the earl, 
“sixpence a day is a great deal of money. 
In these hard times I can’t afford more.” 

“ What I look at,’ said Joseph, “ is, it 
robs me of my bit o’ bacon. If I was t’ask 
annybody in Heydon Hay, ‘ Is Lord Barfield 
the man to rob a poor chap of his bit o’ 
bacon?’ they'd say, ‘ No.’ That’s what they’d 
say. ‘No,’ they'd say; ‘niver dream of a 
suchlike thing as happenin’, Joseph.’ ” 

His lordship fidgeted and took snuff. 

“ What his lordship ’ud be a deal likelier 
to do,” pursued Joseph, declaiming, in imita- 














tion of his supposed interlocutor, with his 
head through the ladder and waving the bill- 
hook and the saw gently in either hand, 
“ud be to say as a poor chap as wanted it 
might goo up to the Hall kitchen and have 
a bite—that’s what annybody ‘ud say in 
Heydon Hay as happened to be inquired of.” 

Joseph’s glance dwelt lingeringly and 
wistfully on his lordship’s face as he watched 
for the effect of his speech. The old earl 
took snuff with extreme deliberateness. 

“Very well, Joseph,” he-said, after a pause, 
“we will arrange it in that way. Sixpence 
a day. And now and then—now and then, 
Joseph, you may go and ask Dewson for a 
little cold meat. There is a great deal of 
waste in the kitchen. It will make little 
difference—little difference.” 

Things being thus happily arranged, his 
lordship drew a slip of paper from his pocket 
and began to study it with much interest as 
he walked. He began to chuckle, and the 
fire of strategic triumph lit his aged eye. 
The day’s itinerary was planned upon that 
slip of paper, and Lord Barfield had so 
arranged it that Joseph should carry the 
ladder all the long distances, whilst he him- 
self should carry it all the short ones. Joseph 
on his side was equally satisfied with the 
arrangement so far as he knew it, and gave 
himself up to the sweet influences of fancy. 
He saw a glorified edition of himself, attired 
in my lord’s cast-off garments, and engaged 
in the act of stretching out the laced waist- 
coat in the kitchen at the Hall. The prospect 
grew so glorious that he could not hold his 
own joy and gratulation. It welled over in 
a series of hollow chuckles, and his lordship 
twinkled dryly as he walked in front, and 
took snuff with a double gusto. 

““We will begin,” said his lordship, “at 
Mother Duke’s. That laburnum has been 
an eyesore this many a day. We must be 
resolute, Joseph. I shall expect you to guard 
the ladder, and not to let it go, even if she 
should venture to strike you.” 

“ Her took me very sharp over the knuckles 
with the rollin’ pin last time, governor,” 
said Joseph. “ But her’ll be no more trouble 
to thee now. Her’s gone away.” 

“Gone away! Mother Duke gone away?” 

“Yes,” mumbled Joseph. “Her’s gone 
away. There's a little old maid as lives 
theer now. Has been theer a wick to-day.” 

“That's a pity. That’s a pity,” said his 
lordship. “I should have liked another 
skirmish with Mother Duke. At least, 
Joseph,” he added, with the air of a man 
who finds consolation in disappointment, 
“we'll trim the laburnum this time. At all 
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events, we'll make a fight for it, Joseph. 
We'll make a fight for it.” Here he took 
the billhook and the saw from his assistant, 
and strode on, swinging one of the tools in 
either hand. 

“ Theer’ll be no need for a fight,” returned 
Joseph. “ Her’s no higher than sixpenn’orth 
o’ soap after a hard day’s washing.” 

“That’s wrong reckoning, Joseph,” said 
the earl. “ Wrong reckoning. The smaller 
they are the more terrible they may be.” 

“T niver fled afore a little un,” said Joseph. 
“T could allays face a little un.’’ He spoke 
with a retrospective tone. His lordship eyed 
him askance with a twinkle of rich enjoy- 
ment, and took snuff with infinite relish, as 
if he took Joseph’s mental flavour with it 
and found it delightful. “Mother Duke 
could strike a sort of a fear into a man,” 
pursued Joseph, 

“What did you say was the new tenant’s 
name, Joseph?” his lordship demanded 
presently. 

‘*Dunno,” said Joseph. “ Her’s a little 
un. Very straight up. Go’s about on her 
heels like, to mek the most of herself.” 

A minute’s further walk brought them to 
a bend in the lane, and passing this they 
paused before a cottage. The front of this 
cottage was overgrown with climbing roses, 
just then in full bloom, and a disorderly 
patch of overgrown blossom and shrub lay 
on either side the thread of gravel walk 
which led from the gate to the door. A 
little personage, attired in a tight-fitting 
bodice and a girlish-looking skirt was busily 
reducing the redundant growth to order with 
a pair of quick-snapping shears. It gave 
his lordship an odd kind of shock when this 
little personage arose and turned. The face 
was old. There was youth in the eyes and 
the delicate dark brown arch of the eyebrows, 
but the old-fashioned ringlet which hung at 
either cheek beneath the cottage bonnet she 
wore was almost white. The cheeks were 
sunken from what had once been a charming 
contour, the delicate aquiline nose was 
pinched ever so little, the lips were dry, and 
there were fine wrinkles everywhere. There 
was something almost eerie in the youthful- 
ness of the eyes which shone in the midst 
of all her faded souvenirs of beauty. Had 
the eyes been old the face would have been 
beautiful still, but the contrast they pre- 
sented to their setting was too striking for 
beauty. They gave the old face a curiously 
exalted look, an expression hardly indicative 
of complete sanity, though every feature was 
expressive in itself of keen good sense, quick 
apprehension, and strong self-reliance. 
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The figure in its tight-fitting bodice looked 
like that of a girl of seventeen, but the 
stature was no more than that of a well- 
grown girl of twelve. The movement with 
which she had arisen and the attitude she 
took were full of life and vivacity. His 
lordship was so taken aback by the extra- 
ordinary mixture of age and girlishness she 
presented that he stared for a second or two 
unlike a man of the world, and only recovered 
himself by an effort. 

“Set up the ladder here, Joseph,” he said, 
pointing with the billhook to indicate the 
place. Joseph set down the ladder on the 
pathway, and leaning it across the close- 
clipped privet hedge where numberless small 
staring eyes of white wood betrayed the recent 
presence of the shears, he propped it against 
the stout limb of a well-pruned apple-tree. 
His lordship, somewhat ostentatiously avoid- 
ing the eye of the inmate of the cottage, 
tucked his saw and his billhook under his 
left arm and mounted slowly, whilst Joseph 
made a great show of steadying the ladder. 
The little old woman opened the garden gate 
with a click and slipped into the roadway. 
His lordship hung his saw upon a rung of 
the ladder, and leaning a little over took a 
grasp of the bough of a sweeping laburnum 
which overhung the road. 

“ My lord,” said a quick, thin voice, which 
in its blending of the characteristics of youth 
and age matched strangely with the speaker’s 
aspect, “this tenement and its surrounding 
grounds are my freehold. I cannot permit 
your lordship to lay a mutilating hand upon 
them.” 

“God bless my soul!” said his lordship. 
“That's Rachel Blythe! That must be 
Rachel Blythe.” 

** Rachel Blythe at your lordship’s service,” 
said the little old lady. She dropped a curt 
little courtesy, at once as young and as old 
as everything about her, and stood looking 
up at him, with drooping hands crossed upon 
the garden shears. 

“God bless my soul! Dear me,” said his 
lordship. ‘“ Dear me. God bless my soul!” 
He came slowly down the ladder, and, sur- 
rendering his billhook to Joseph, advanced 
and proffered a tremulous white hand. Miss 
Blythe accepted it with a second curt little 
courtesy, shook it once up and down and 
dropped it. “ Welcome back to Heydon 
Hay, Miss Blythe,” said the old nobleman, 
with something of an air of gallantry. 
“You have long deprived us of your pre- 
sence.” 

Perhaps Miss Blythe discerned a touch of 
badinage in his tone, and construed it as a 


’ 


mockery. She drew up her small figure in 
exaggerated dignity, and made much such 
a motion with her head and neck as a hen 
makes in walking. 

“T have long been absent from Heydon 
Hay, my lord,” she answered. “My good 
man,” turning upon Joseph, “you may re- 
move that ladder. His lordship can have no 
use for it here.” 

“Oh, come, come, Miss Blythe,” said his 
lordship. ‘“ Manorial rights, manorial rights. 
This laburnum overhangs the road and 
prevents people of an average height from 

ing. 

¢ ti your lordship is aggrieved, I must 
ask your lordship to secure a remedy in a 
legal manner.” 

“ But really now. Observe, Miss Blythe. 
I can’t walk under these boughs without 
knocking my hat off.” He illustrated this 
statement by walking under the boughs. 
His cap fell on the dusty road, and Joseph, 
having picked it up, returned it to him. 

“Your lordship is above the average 
height,” said Miss Blythe, “ considerably.” 

“No, no,” the earl protested. _“ Not at all, 
not at all.” 

“I beg your lordship’s pardon,” said the 
little old lady, with stately politeness. “No- 
body,” she added, “ who was not profoundly 
disloyal would venture to describe the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty as undersized. I 
am but a barleycorn less in stature than her 
Most Excellent Majesty, and your lordship 
is yards taller than myself.” 

“My dear Miss Blythe—” his lordship 
began, with hands raised in protest against 
this statement. 

“Your lordship will pardon me,’ Miss 
Blythe interposed swiftly, “if I say that at 
my age—forgive me if I say at your lord- 
ship’s also—the language of conventional 
gallantry is unbecoming.” 

The little old lady said this with so starched 
and prim an air,and through this there peeped 
so obvious a satisfaction in rebuking him 
upon such a theme, that his lordship had to 
flourish his handkerchief from his pocket to 
hide his laughter. 

I have passed the last quarter of a 
century of my life,” pursued Miss Blythe, 
“in an intimate if humble capacity in the 
service of a family of the loftiest nobility. 
I am not unacquainted with the airs and 
graces of the higher powers, but between 
your lordship and myself, at our respective 
ages, I cannot permit them to be introduced.” 

His lordship had a fit of coughing which 
lasted him two or three minutes, and brought 
the tears to his eyes. Most people might 
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have thought that the cough bore a suspicious 
resemblance to laughter, but no such idea 
occurred to Miss Blythe. 

“You are quite right, Miss Blythe,” said 
the old nobleman, when he could trust himself 
to speak. He was twitching and twinkling 
with suppressed mirth, but he contained him- 
self heroically. ‘I beg your pardon, and I 
promise that I will not again transgress in 
that manner. But really, that—that—fit of 
coughing has quite exhausted me for the 
moment. May I beg your permission to sit 
down ?”’ 

“ Certainly, my lord,” replied the little old 
lady, and in a bird-like fashion fluttered to 
the gate. It was not until she had reached 
the porch of the cottage that she became 
aware of the fact that the earl was following 
her. “ Your lordship’s pardon,” she said 
then ; “I will bring your lordship a chair 
into the garden. I am alone,” she added, 
more prim and starched than ever, “and I 
have my reputation to consider.” 

Miss Blythe entered the cottage and re- 
turned with a chair, which she planted on 
the gravelled pathway. The old nobleman 
sat down and took snuff, twitching and 
twinkling in humorous enjoyment. 

“ How long is it since you left us?” he 
asked. “It iooks as if it were only yester- 
day.” 

“T have been absent from Heydon Hay 
for more than a quarter of a century,” the 
little old lady answered. 

“ Ah!” said he, and for a full minute sat 
staring before him, rather forlornly. He 
recovered himself with a slight shake and 
resumed the talk. “You maintain your 
reputation for cruelty, Miss Blythe?” 

“For cruelty, my lord?” returned Miss 
Blythe, with a transparent pretence of not 
understanding him. 

“Breaking hearts,” said his lordship, 
“eh? I was elderly before you went away, 
you know, but I remember a disturbance—a 
disturbance.” He rapped with the knuckles 
of his left hand on his white kerseymere 
waistcoat. Miss Blythe tightened her lips 
and regarded him with an uncompromising 
air. 

“Differences of sex, alone, my lord,’ she 
said, with decision, “‘should preclude a con- 
tinuance of this conversation.” 

“Should they?” asked the old nobleman. 
“Do you really think sot I forget. I am 





a monument of old age, and I forget, but I 
fancy 1 used to think otherwise. 
the beauty of the place, you know. 
a forbidden topic also?” 

Miss Blythe blushed ever so little, but her 


You were 
Is that 


curiously youthful eyes smiled, and it was 
plain she was not greatly displeased. The 
Earl of Barfield went quiet again, and again 
stared straight before him with a somewhat 
forlorn expression. The little old lady re- 
minded him of her mother, and the remem- 
brance of her mother reminded him of his own 
youth. He woke up suddenly. “So you’ve 
come back?” he said, abruptly. “You've 
bought the cottage?” 

“ The freehold of the cottage was purchased 
for me by my dear mistress,” said the little 
old lady. “I desired to end my days where 
I began them.” 

“H’m!” said my lord. “ We're going to be 
neighbours? We are neighbours. We must 
dwell together in unity. Miss Blythe—we 
must dwell togetherin unity. Ihave my hands 
pretty full this afternoon, and 1 must go. 
I'l] just trim these laburnums, and alter—” 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon,” said Miss 
Blythe, with decision, “ your lordship will do 
nothing of the sort.” 

“Eh? Oh, nonsense, 
clear the footway. Must have the footway 
clear. Really must. Besides—it improves 
the aspect of the garden. Always does. 
Decidedly improves it. Joseph Beaker, hold 
the ladder.” 

Talking thus, theold gentleman had arisen 
from his chair, and had re-entered the road- 
way, but the little old lady skimmed past 
him and faced him at the foot of the ladder. 

“Tf your lordship wants to cut trees,” she 
said, “ your lordship may cut your lordship’s 
own. 

“Up thee goest, gaffer,” said Joseph, 
handing over the little old lady’s head the 
billhook and the saw. 

Miss Blythe turned upon him with terrible 
majesty. 

“Joseph Beaker?’ she said, regarding 
him inquiringly. “Ah! The passage of 
six-and-twenty years has not improved your 
intellectual condition. Take up that ladder, 
Joseph Beaker. If you should ever dare 
again to place it against a tree upon my 
freehold property I shall call the policeman. 
I will set mantraps,” pursued the little old 
lady, shaking her curls vigorously at Joseph. 
“‘T will have spring guns placed in the trees.” 

“ Her’s wuss than t’other un,” mumbled 
the routed Joseph, as he shambled in his 
lopsided fashion down the road. “TI should 
ha’ thought you could ha’ done what you liked 
wi’ a little un like that. I niver counted 
on. being forced to flee afore a little un.” 

The earl said nothing, and Miss Blythe, 
satisfied that the retreat was real, had already 
gone back to her gardening. 


nonsense! Must 
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CHAPTER III. 


In the meantime the young man in the 
tasselled cap and the patent leathers had 
strolled leisurely in the opposite direction 
to that the earl had taken, and in a little 
while—still followed by the valet, who bore 
his painting tools—had climbed into a field 
knee-deep in grass which was ready for the 
scythe. At the bottom of this meadow ran 
a little purling stream with a slant willow 
growing over it. In obedience to the young 
gentleman’s instructions, the valet set down 
his burden here, and having received orders 
to return in an hour’s time departed. The 
young gentleman sketched the willow and 
the brook in no very masterly fashion, but 
at a sort of hasty random, and tiring of his 
self-imposed task before half an hour was 
over, threw himself at length beside the brook, 
and there, lulled by the ripple of the water 
and the slumberous noise of insects, fell 
asleep. The valet’s returning footsteps awoke 
him. He rolled over idly, and lit a new 
cigar. 

“Shall I take back the things to the Hall, 
sir?” asked the servant. 

“ Yes, take them back to the Hall,” said 
the young gentleman, lazily. Rising to his 
feet he produced a small pocket-mirror, and 
having surveyed the reflection of his features, 
arranged his scarf, cocked his cap, and saun- 
tered from the field. His way led him past 
a high time-crumbled wall, over which a half 
score of trees pushed luxuriant branches. 
The wall was some ten feet in height, and in 
the middle of it was a green-painted door, 
which opened inwards. It was not quite 
closed, and a mere streak of sunlit grass 
could be seen within. 

As the idle young gentleman sauntered 
along with his hands folded behind him, his 
eyes half closed, and his nose in the air, a 
sudden burst of music reached his ears and 
brought him to a standstill. It surprised 
him a little, partly because it was extremely 
well played, and partly because the theme 
was classic and but little known. He moved 
his head from side to side to make out, if 
possible, the inmates of the garden, but he 
could see nothing but the figure of a girl, 
who leaned her hands upon a tree and her 
cheek upon her hands. This, however, was 
enough to pique curiosity, for the figure was 
singularly graceful, and had fallen into an 
attitude of unstudied elegance. He pushed 
the door an inch wider and so far enlarged 
his view that he could see the musicians— 
three old men and a young one—who sat in 





the middle of a grassy space and ploughed 
away at the music with a will. Not caring 
to be observed in his clandestine espial he 
drew back a little, still keeping the figure of 
the girl in sight, and listened to the music. 

He was so absorbed that the sudden 
spectacle of the Earl of Barfield, who came 
round the corner with a ladder on his shoulder, 
startled him a little. His lordship was fol- 
lowed by Joseph Beaker, who bore the saw 
and the billhook, and the old nobleman was 
evidently somewhat fatigued, and carried the 
ladder with difficulty. Seeing his young 
friend he propped his burden against the 
wall and mopped his forehead, casting an 
upward glance at the boughs which stretched 
their pleasant shadow overhead. 

“Well, Ferdinand,” he said, in a discon- 
tented voice, “ what are you doing here?” 

“TI am listening to the music,” said Fer- 
dinand in answer. 

“The music ?”’ said his lordship. “That 
caterwauling?”’ He waved a hand towards 
the wall. “Old Fuller and his friends.”’ 

“They play capitally,’ said Ferdinand ; 
“for country people they play capitally. 
They are amateurs, of course ¢”’ 

“Do they?” asked the earl, somewhat 
eagerly ; “do they really? Tell ’em so, tell 
‘em so. Nothing so likely ”—he dropped his 
voice to a whisper—*“ nothing so likely to 
catch old Fuller’s vote as that. He’s mad 
on music. I haven’t ventured to call on 
him for a long time. We had quite a little 
fracas years ago about these overhanging 
boughs. They’re quite an eyesore—quite an 
eyesore—but he won’t have ’em touched. 
Won’t endure it. Joseph, you can carry the 
ladder home. We'll go in, Ferdinand. It’s 
an admirable opportunity. I’ve been won- 
dering how to approach old Fuller, and this 
is the very thing—the very thing.” 

“ Wait until they have finished,” said the 
younger man, and Joseph having shouldered 
the ladder and gone off with it in his own 
crab-like way, the two stood together until the 
musicians in the garden had finished the 
theme upon which they were engaged. 

The earl pushed open the garden door and 
entered, Ferdinand following in the rear. The 
girl turned at the noise made by the shrieking 
hinges and stood somewhat irresolutely, as if 
uncertain. Finally, she bowed in a manner 
sufficiently distant and ceremonious. Fer- 
dinand put up an eyeglass, and surveyed her 
with an air of criticism, whilst the old noble- 
man advanced briskly towards the table 
around which the musicians were seated. 

“Good day, Fuller, good day,’ he said, in 
a hearty voice ; “don’t let me disturb you, 












I beg. We heard your beautiful music as 
we passed by, and stopped to listen to it. 
This is my young friend Mr. de Blacquaire, 
who’s going to stand, you know, for this 
division of the county. Mr. de Blacquaire 
is a great amateur of music, and was de- 
lighted with your playing—delighted.” 

“T was charmed, indeed,” said Ferdinand. 
“There are lovers of music everywhere, of 
course, but I had not expected to find so 
advanced a company of amateurs in Heydon 
Hay. That final passage was exquisitely 
rendered,” 

The earl stood with a smile distorted in 
the sunlight, looking alternately from the 
candidate to the voters. 

“ Exquisitely rendered, I am sure,” he 
said; “exquisitely rendered. Praise from 
Mr. de Blacquaire is worth having, let me 
tell you, Fuller. Mr. de Blacquaire is 
himself a distinguished musician. Ah! my 
old friend Eld? How do you do? how do 
you do?” 

This greeting was addressed to Sennacherib, 
who had arisen on the earl’s arrival, had 
deliberately turned his back, and was now 
engaged in turning over the leaves of music 
which lay on the table before him. 

“Sennacherib,” said Isaiah, mildly, “his 
lordship’s atalking to thee.” 

“T can hear,” responded Sennacherib, “as 
he’s atalking to one on us. As for me, I’m 
none the better for being axed.” 

“ And none the worse, I hope,” said his 
lordship, as cheerily as he could. 

“‘ Nayther wuss nor better, so far as I can 
see,’ replied Sennacherib. 

“Come, come, Mr. Eld,” said Fuller. 
“ Harmony! harmony!” 

“T was atekin’ my walks abroad this 
mornin’, said Sennacherib, still bending over 
his music, “ when I see that petted hound of 
the vicar’s mek a fly at a mongrel dog as 
had a bone. The mongrel run for it and 
took the bone along with him. It comes into 
my mind now as if the hound had known a 
month or two aforehand as he’d want that 
bone, he’d ha’ made friends wi’ the mongrel.” 

This parable was so obviously directed at 
his lordship and his young protégé that 
Senacherib’s companions looked and felt ill 
at ease. Fuller was heard to murmur 
“Harmony!” but a disconcerted silence fell 
on all, and his lordship took snuff whilst he 
searched for a speech which should turn the 
current of conversation into a pleasanter 
channel. The Earl of Barfield was particu- 
larly keen in his desire to run Mr. Ferdinand 
de Blacquaire for the county, and to run him 
into Parliament. Ferdinand himself was 
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much less keen about the business, and re- 
garded it all as a mingled joke and bore. 
This being the case, he felt free to avoid the 
ordinary allures of the parliamentary can- 
didate, and apart from that, he had, with 
himself at least, a reputation to sustain as a 
man of wit. 

“ Has this mongrel a bone?” he asked, in 
a silky tone. “Let him keep it.” 

His lordship shot a glance of surprised 
wrath at him, almost of horror, but Sennac- 
herib began to chuckle. 

“Pup’s got a bite in him,” said Sennac- 
herib. “Got a bite in him.” 

His lordship felt a little easier, and looking 
about him discovered that everybody was 
smiling more or less, though on one or two 
faces the smile sat uneasily. 

“Come, come, Mr. Eld,” said Fuller, 
“harmony !” 

“ Ah!” cried the earl, seizing gladly on the 
word. “ Let us havea little harmony. Don’t 
let our presence disturb your music. Mr. 
Eld is a local notability, Ferdinand. Mr. Eld 
speaks his mind to everybody. I’m afraid 
he’s on the other side, and in that case 
you'll have many a tussle with him before 
you come to the hustings. Eh? That’s so, 
isn’t it, Eld? Eh? That’s so?” 

“Qh,” said Sennacherib with the slow 
local drawl ; “we'll tek a bit of a wrastle, 
now and again, I mek no manner of a 
doubt.” 

“ And in the meantime,” said his lordship, 
“let us start harmoniously, Give us a little 
music, Fuller. Go on just as if we were 
not here.” 

“Ruth, my wench,” said Fuller, “fetch 
his lordship a chair, and bring another for 
Mr. — -’ He hung upon the Mr., 
searching to recall the name. 

“ Devil-a-care!” suggested Sennacherib. 

“De Blacquaire,” said the earl, correcting 
him. “Mr. Ferdinand de Blacquaire.” 

The girl had already moved away, and 
Ferdinand, with an air in which criticism 
melted slowly into approval, watched her 
through his eyeglass. The only young man 
in the quartette party, Reuben Gold, eyed 
Ferdinand with a look in which criticism 
hardened into disapproval, and turning away 
fluttered the edges of the music sheets before 
him with the tip of his bow. 

‘Look here, lads,” said Fuller. “ We'll 
have aslap at that there Sonata of B. Thoven’s. 
Eh?” 

“ Beethoven?” asked Ferdinand, with a 
little unnecessary stress upon the name to 
mark his pronunciation of it. “You play 
Beethoven? This is extremely interesting.” 
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He spoke to the earl, who rubbed his hands 
and nodded. The young first violin tossed 
his chestnut-coloured mane on one side with 
a gesture of irritation. Ruth reappeared 
with a chair in either hand. They were old- 
fashioned and rather heavy, being built of 
solid oak, but she carried them lightly and 
gracefully. Ferdinand started forward and 
attempted to relieve her of their burden. 
At first she resisted, but he insisting upon 
the point she yielded. The young Ferdinand 
was less graceful than he had meant to be in 
the carriage of the chairs, and Rath looked 
at Reuben with a smile so faint as scarcely 
to be perceptible. Reuben with knitted 
brows pored above his music, and the girl 
returned to her old place and her old attitude 
by the apple-tree. 

Ferdinand, having the placing of the chairs 
in his own hands, took up a position in which, 
without being obtrusively near, he was close 
enough to address her if occasion should 
arise, as he was already fairly resolved it 
should. The three elders were most drolly 
provincial, to his mind, and their accent was 
positively barbarous to his ears. Reuben 
was less provincial to look at, but to Mr. de 
Blacquaire’s critical eye the young man was 
evidently not a gentleman. He had not 
heard him speak as yet, and could well afford 
to make up his mind without that. Nobody 
but a boor could have employed Reuben’s 
tailor or his shoemaker. As for the girl, she 
looked like a lily in a kitchen garden, a 
flower among the coarse and commonplace 
things of everyday consumption. It would 
be a deadly pity, he thought, if she should 
have an accent like the rest. Her dress was 
perfectly refined and simple, and Ferdinand 
guessed pretty shrewdly that this was likely 
to be due to her own handiwork and fancy. 

“What a delightful, quaint old garden 
you have here, to be sure,” he said. 

With a perfect naturalness she raised a 
warning palm against him, and at that in- 
stant the quartette party began their perfor- 
mance. She had not even turned an eye in 
his direction, and he was a little piqued. 
The hand which had motioned him to silence 
was laid now on the gnarled old apple-tree, 
and she rested her ripe cheek against it. 
Her eyes began to dream at the music, and 
it was evident that her forgetfulness of the 
picturesque young gentleman beside her was 
complete and unaffected. The picturesque 
young gentleman felt this rather keenly. 
The snub was small enough in all conscience, 
but it was a snub, and he was sensitive, even 
curiously sensitive, to that kind of thing. 
And he was not in the habit of being 


snubbed. He was accustomed to look for 
the signs of his own power to please amongst 
young women who moved in another sphere. 

It was a very very small affair, but then 
it is precisely these very small affairs which 
rankle in a certain sort of mind. Ferdinand 
dismissed it, but it spoiled his music for the 
first five minutes. 

The Earl of Barfield was one of those 
people to whom music is neither more nor 
less than noise. He loved quiet and hated 
noise, and the four interpreters of the melody 
and harmony of Beethoven afforded him as 
much delight as so many crying children 
would have done. It had been a joke against 
him in his youth that he had once failed to 
distinguish between God Save the King and 
the Old Hundredth. Harmony and melody 
here were alike divine in themselves, and 
were more than respectably rendered, and 
he sat and suffered under them in his young 
friend’s behoof like a hero. They bored him 
unspeakably, and the performance lasted 
half an hour. When it was all over he beat 
his withered white hands together once or 
twice, and smiled in self-gratulation that his 
time of suffering was over. 

“ Admirably rendered !”’ cried Ferdinand. 
* Admirably — admirably rendered. Will 
you forgive me just a hint, sir?” He 
addressed Sennacherib. “A leetle more 
light and shade! A performance less level 
in tone.” 

“P’r’aps the young man ‘Il show us how 
to do it,” said Sennacherib, in a dry, mock 
humility, handing his fiddle and bow towards 
the critic. 

The critic accepted them with a manner 
charmingly unconscious of the intended satire, 
and walked round the table until he came 
behind Reuben, when he turned back the 
music for a leaf or two. 

“ Here, for example,” he said, and tucking 
the instrument beneath his chin played 
through a score of bars with a certain 
exaggerated chic which awakened Sennac- 
herib’s derision. 

“ What dost want to writhe i’ that fashion 
for?” he demanded. “ Dost find thine in- 
wards twisted? It’s a pretty tone, though,” 
he allowed. “The young man can fiddle. 
Strikes me, young master, as thee’dst do 
better at the Hopera than the House o’ 
Commons. Tek a fool’s advice and try.” 

Ferdinand smiled with genuine good- 
humour. This insolent old personage began 
to amuse him. 

“ Really, I don’t know, sir,” he answered. 
“Perhaps I may do pretty well in the House 
of Commons, if you will be good enough to 











try me. One can’t please everybody, but I 
promise to do my best.”’ 

“The best can do no more,” said Fuller, 
in a mellow, peacemaking kind of murmur. 
“The best can do no more.” 

“T’ve no mind for that theer whisperin’ 
and shoutin’ in the course of a piece of 
music,” said Sennacherib. “ Piannerispianner, 
and forte is forte, but theer’s no call to strain 
a man’s ears to listen to the one, nor to 
drive him deaf with t’other. Same time, if 
the young gentleman ’ud like to come 
an’ gie us a lesson now and then we'd 
tek it.” 

“Tm not able to give you lessons, sir,” 
returned Mr. de Blacquaire, with unshaken 
good-humour, “but if you will allow me to 
take one now and then by listening, I shall 
be delighted.” 

“ Nothin’ agen that, is theer, Mr. Fuller?” 
demanded Sennacherib. 

* Allays pleased to see the young gentle- 
man,” responded Fuller. 

“ When may I come to listen to you again, 
gentlemen?” asked Ferdinand. His manner 
was full of bonhomie now, and had no trace 
of affectation. It pleased everybody but 
Reuben, who had conceived a distaste for 
him from the first. Perhaps, if he had not 
placed his chair so near to Ruth, and had 
regarded her less often and with a less 
evident admiration, the young man might 
have liked him better. 

“Well,” said Fuller, “ we are here pretty 
nigh every evenin’ while the fine weather 
lasts. We happen to be here this afternoon 
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because young Mr. Gold is goin’ away for to- 
night to Castle Barfield. You'll find we here 
almost of any evenin’—to-morrow to begin 
with.” 

“We had better be going now, Ferdi- 
nand,”’ said his lordship, who dreaded the 
new beginning of the music. ‘“ Good after- 
noon, Fuller. Good afternoon, Eld. Good 
afternoon, Gold.” 

“Good day, my lord,” said Reuben, rather 
gloomily. He had not spoken until now, 
and Ferdinand had wished to note the accent. 
There was none to note in the few words he 
uttered. 

“Your little girl is growing into a woman, 
Fuller,” said his lordship. 

“'That’s the way wi’ most gells, my lord,” 
said Fuller. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Ruth,” said the 
old nobleman, nodding and smiling. 

“Good afternoon, my lord,” said Ruth. 
Ferdinand’s attentive ear noted again the 
absence of the district accent. He removed 
his cap and bowed to her. 

“Good afternoon. I may come to-morrow 
evening, then?” The query was addressed 
to her, but she did not answer it, either by 
glance or word. She had answered his 
bow and turned away before he had spoken. 

“ Ay!” said Fuller, “come and welcome.” 

He bowed and smiled all round and walked 
away with his lordship. He turned at the 
garden door for a final glance at the pretty 
girl, but she had her back turned upon him, 
and was leaning both hands on her father’s 
shoulder. 


(To be continued.) 
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